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Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  second  and 
sixth  sections  of  the  act  of  March  13,  1895, 1  have  the  honor  to  here- 
with present  my  report  of  the  work  of  the  Department  for  the  past 
year,  and  in  so  doing  I  would  hereby  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  tQ^-  director  of  farmers'  institutes  and  to  the  heads  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  Department  up  to  the  standard  established  last  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

THOS.  J.  EDGE, 
;  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Deputy  Secretary  Hamilton,  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  system  of  the  State  has  reached  a  condition  of  devel- 
opment never  before  attained,  and  which  is  scarcely  second  to  that 
of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Under  the  former  system  the  local 
manager  arranged  the  dates  and  places  for  the  institutes  of  his 
county  v^'ithout  reference  to  those  of  adjoining  counties,  and  it  was 
repeatedly  the  case  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport  speakers  and 
essayists  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  a  few  institutes,  often  at  an  additional  expense  greater 
than  that  of  holding  a  single  institute. 

Under  the  present  system  the  State  has  been  divided  into  three 
institute  districts,  and  a  corps  of  speakers  and  institute  workers 
assigned  to  each;  dates  have  been  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  the  ready  and  rapid  passage  of  speakers  from  one  institute  and 
county  to  another,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  dates  and  places  have 
been  so  arranged  that  the  same  speaker  may  attend  two  institutes 
during  the  same  day. 

Under  the  former  system  the  expenses  of  the  institute  varied  with 
the  tact  and  economy  of  the  local  manager,  ranging  from  |22.50  to 
185.00  per  institute.  Under  the  present  plan  this  expense  has  been 
made  equal  and  the  number  of  institutes  at  the  same  time  consider- 
ably increased  in  the  face  of  a  decreased  appropriation. 

The  different  counties  of  the  State  have  been  arranged  into  three 
districts,  and  the  time  for  the  institutes  apportioned  among  them  as 
shown  by  the  following  list,  the  number  of  days  assigned  to  each 
county  being  shown  by  the  second  line  in  each  column: 
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1st  District.  Day 

Adams,    5 

Berks,    7 

Bucks,    7 

Chester,   7 

Cumberlaud,  ...  4 

Dauphin,    4 

Delaware,   3 

Franklin,    5 

Fulton,    3 

Lancaster,   9 

Lebanon,   4 

Lehigh,    5 

Montgomery,  ...  G 

Northampton,  . .  5 

Northumberland,  4 

Perry,    4 

Philadelphia,  ...  2 

Snyder,    4 

Union,   3 

York,   8 


99 


.  ^nd  District.  Days. 


A  llpO'bPTIV          .  .  . 

G 

A  rTTi  stron        .  .  . 

.JiJ,  J_lJ.O  LJ- 1       .    .   .  • 

5 

4 

Bedford   

5 

Blair,  

4 

"Rntler  .... 

6 

O^nnhria   

4 

ripn  t  TP 

4 

4 

5 

G-rppiiB   

4 

TTn  Tl"^^  n  o'fl  nn 

Tn  rl  1  n  n  fi 

(j 

4 

T/51  WPPTl  PP 

4 

6 

Mifflin,  

3 

2 

Somerset,   

5 

5 

Westmoreland,  . 

5 

100 


3rd  District.  Days. 

Bradford,    7 

Cameron,    2 

Carbon,    2 

Clarion,   5 

Clearfield,   4 

Clinton,   3 

Crawford,   8 

Elk,   2 

Erie,   6 

Forest,   2 

Jefferson,    4 

Lackawanna,  . .  4 

Luzerne,    4 

McKean,  ......  3 

Monroe,   4 

Pike,    2 

Potter,   4 

Schuylkill,  ....  4 

Sullivan   o 

Susquehanna,  .  (5 

Tioga,    5 

Venango   4 

Warren,   4 

Wayne   5 

Wyoming   4 


100 


This  apportionment  gives  99  days  of  institute  to  the  first  district 
and  100  days  each  to  the  second  and  third  districts,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  following-basis:  All  counties  havingnotmorethan  1.000  farms 
have  been  assigned  two  days  of  institutes  each;  counties  having- 
more  than  1,000  and  not  more  than  1,500  have  been  assigned  three 
days  of  institutes,  and  those  having  more  than  1,500  farms  have  been 
assigned  an  additional  day  of  institute  for  each  1,500  farms  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  the  advantage  of  the  system  of  apportionment 
being  that  each  county  is  assured  a  share  of  the  institute  fund  pro- 
portioned to  its  size  and  agricultural  importance. 

Taking  the  previous  year  as  a  basis,  it  was  found  that  the  local 
institute  managers  averaged  $6.54  per  day  in  local  expenses,  such 
as  hall  rent,  janitors,  printing,  etc.  In  order  to  secure  them  against 
possible  contingencies,  this  amount  was  increased  to  $9.00  per  day  of 
institute,  and  each  local  member  allotted  that  amount  for  each  day 
of  institute  assigned  to  his  county.  Under  the  former  system  of 
management  it  was  found  that  some  local  members  would  expend 
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more  in  local  expenses  than  otliei's  did  in  the  total  expenses  of  the 
institute.  The  plan  adopted  prevents  this  error,  and  ensures  all  a 
fair  and  proportionate  share  of  the  institute  fund. 

The  list  of  institute  speakers,  with  their  topics,  shows  that  the 
Department  has  as  its  assistants  in  the  institute  work,  150  speakers 
and  essayists  who  are  prepared  to  discuss  nearly  800  topics,  given 
in  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department.  Many  of  these  have  been  on 
the  institute  force  of  our  State  from  its  early  organization  until  the 
present  time,  and  are  fully  competent  to  successfully  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  this  work  is  not  only  far  behind  the 
needs  of  our  farmers,  but  also  behind  that  provided  by  other  states 
having  little  or  no  greater  agricultural  importance  than  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  York  appropriates  |15,000  annually,  and  several  of  our 
Avestern  states  make  annual  appropriations  which  are,  proportion- 
ately, far  in  excess  of  our  own. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  this  appropriation  should  at 
least  be  doubled,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  the  State  cannot  do  better 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  than  to  give  her 
farmers  the  opportunity  of  learning  economical  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  mainly  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
their  products  that  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  other  countries 
more  favorably  situated  as  to  the  cost  of  land  and  crop  producing 
facilities;  and  I  trust  tliat  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  De- 
partment will, through  liberal  appropriations  and  an  economical  insti- 
tute system,  be  able  to  hold  a  farmers'  institute  in  each  township  in 
the  State. 

The  result  of  the  past  year's  work  continues  to  prove  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  reach  a  class  of  farmers 
to  whom  the  institute  must  be  taken,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  institutes  must  be  held  at  points  distant  from 
railway  stations  and  wherever  a  suitable  hall  can  be  obtained.  It 
will  not  do  to  measure  the  benefits  arising  from  institutes  by  the 
iiuinbei'  in  attendance,  for,  if  this  standard  of  measurement  is 
adopted,  the  decision  will  be  in  favor  of  central  points  at  which  the 
attendance  is  by  the  more  advanced  class  of  our  farmers,  who  are 
least  in  need  of  the  aid  which  the  State  has  extended  to  their  class. 
In  the  future  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  reach  that  class 
who  will  not  go  any  considerable  distance  to  attend  institutes,  even 
though  this  course  may  cause  a  falling  off  in  the  number  who  attend. 

For  further  and  more  definite  information  in  relation  to  the  insti- 
tute system  of  the  Department,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  statistics 
furnished  by  Prof.  John  Hamilton  in  another  portion  of  this  report, 
and  I  would  especially  ask  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  report 
which  refers  to  the  institute  as  a  means  of  education  for  the  farmers 


of  the  State,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  their  great  want  at  the  present 
time  is  a  more  thorough  education  in  the  line  of  their  profession  and 
in  the  direction  of  cheaper  production,  rather  than  an  increase  of 
their  present  crops. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  FOOD  AXD  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 


The  act  creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture  places  under  my 
care  the  enforcement  of  "all  laws  designed  to  prevent  fraud  or  adult- 
eration in  the  preparation,  manufacture  or  sale  of  articles  of  food, 
the  inspection,  sale  and  transportation  of  agricultural  products  or 
imitations  thereof,  and  all  laws  relating  to  diseases  of  domestic-  ani- 
mals, and  to  the  manufacture  and  inspection  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers." 

This  provision  includes  the  following  acts: 
~1.  Act  of  May  21, 1885:  "F@r  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  dairy  products  and  fraud  in  the  sale 
thereof," 

2.  Act  of  June  26,  1895:  ''To  provide  against  the  adulteration  of 
food  and  pro\iding  for  the  enforcement  thereof." 

3.  Act  of  June  11,  1891:  "To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  cider 
vinegar,  regulating  the  sale  of  vinegar  made  wholly  from  apples, 
grapes  and  other  fruits;  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
vinegar  made  from  certain  ingredients  injurious  to  health  and  pro- 
viding penalties  for  the  same." 

4.  The  act  of  July  5,  1895:  "To  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  State 
Food  Commissioner,  authorizing  him  to  enforce  all  laws  against  the 
iidulteration  or  impurities  in  vinegar,  jellies,  cider,  evaporated  apples 
and  all  apple  products  and  all  unlawful  labeling  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
s^ylvania." 

5.  Act  of  June  8,  1891:  "An  act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
lard  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof." 

6.  Act  of  June  9,  1895:  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  adulteration  of 
milk  by  the  addition  of  so-called  preservatives." 

la  carrying  these  laws  into  effect,  the  State  has  been  divided  into 
districts,  and  a  competent  agent  of  the  Department  placed  in  charge 
of  each.  The  same  agent  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  enforcement 
of  all  laws,  and  the  result  has  clearly  proven  the  correctness  of  my 
statement  of  last  year  that  the  Department  acting  as  a  unit,  can 
carrv  a  number  of  such  laws  into  effect  more  economically  than  if  the 
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work  was  divided  among  different  departments  acting  independently, 
or  among  independent  officers  without  one  general  supervision  and 
head. 

The  act  relating  to  pure  food  and  for  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion in  food  and  food  products  has  reached  a  fair  test  during  the  past 
year,  and  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  shelves  of-any  grocery 
store  will  prove  distinctly  the  benefit  and  wisdom  of  this  act.  The 
object  of  the  Department  has  been  to  secure  obedience  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  In  many 
cases  in  which  the  violation  of  the  law  was  entirely  through  ignorance 
and  without  intent  to  defraud,  suits  have  not  been  instituted,  but  in 
cases  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  dealer  must  have  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  fraudulent  articles  sold,  the  law  has 
been  enforced.  In  some  instances,  through  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  intentions  of  the  officers  of  the  Department,  this  action  has  been 
misinterpreted,  but  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  fully  explained, 
it  has  received  the  full  endorsement  of  all  parties  interested. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  manifested  by  retail  dealers 
towards  the  Department  in  its  attempts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
law,  I  may  state  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
dealers  have  formed  permanent  organizations  which  are  acting  in 
unison  with  the  Department  in  securing  guarantees  from  the  manu- 
facturers as  to  the  purity  of  the  goods,  and  in  all  such  cases  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  these  organizations  fully  endorse  and  com- 
mend the  provisions  of  the  law. 

After  the  experience  gained  it  is  important  that  the  law  should  not 
be  amended.  Quite  a  number  of  its  provisions  have  been  tested  in 
the  courts,  and  their  status  established.  Those  directly  interested 
have  become  familiar  with  the  leading  provisions  of  the  act,  and  any 
changes  made  will  only  confuse  and  hinder  the  work  which  is  now 
so  well  under  way. 

As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  I  can  confidently  state  that  it  has  saved  the  citizens  of  our 
State  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  has  at  the  same  time  secured 
to  them  articles  of  food  of  better  quality  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  cost;  but,  as  reported  last  year,  much  of  the  lower  grades 
of  goods  now  offered  for  sale  are  chargeable  to  a  mistaken  demand 
upon  the  part  of  the  consumers  for  low-priced  articles,  the  pur- 
chaser failing  to  note  that  the  higher  grades  of  goods,  if  properly 
used,  are  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 

The  work  of  the  Department  has  not  deprived  those  who  prefer 
low  grade  goods  from  purchasing  them,  but  it  has  compelled  the 
manufacturer  and  dealer  to  so  label  them  that  the  purchaser  may 
know  what  he  is  buying,  and  thus  permit  those  who,  within  the  limits 
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of  the  law,  prefer  adulterated  articles,  to  obtain  them  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  those  who  appreciate  more  economical 
goods. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  law  is  the  evident  education  of  our  citi- 
zens in  favor  of  pure  articles  of  food,  and  the  gradual  exclusion  of 
adulterations  of  all  kinds,  and  our  leading  dealers  of  food  products 
confirm  the  statement  that  their  customers  are  demanding  higher 
grades  of  supplies,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  corresponding 
price. 

I  may  safely  still  more  strongly  emphasize  my  report  of  last  year 
to  the  effect  that,  except  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  the  adult- 
erants used  are  harmless  in  character,  and  are  not  injurious  to 
health,  being  mainly  added  to  enable  dealers  to  compete  with  others 
offering  low  grade  articles.  Even  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  doubt 
as  to  the  injurious  nature  of  the  adulterant  used,  the  amount  is  so 
small  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is,  as  usually  consumed,  an 
injury  to  health. 

The  work  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  has,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  been  carried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  funds  under  his  control  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
status  of  the  law  will  permit. 

After  a  number  of  suits  had  been  brought  and  prosecuted  to  a 
favorable  conclusion,  in  one  tried  at  Wilkes-Barre,  the  plea  was  made 
that  if  properly  labeled,  oleomargarine  could  be  legally  offered  and 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  third  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1S95, 
(the  Pure  Food  Law),  which  permits  the  sale  of  compounds  under 
the  following  conditions:  "Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary 
.  articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food,  if  each  and  every  package 
«old  or  offered  for  sale  be  distinctly  labeled  as  a  mixture  or  com- 
pound, and  are  not  injurious  to  health.'" 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case  and  after  the  argument 
of  counsel  for  the  Department,  the  defendant  was  bound  over  for 
court,  but,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed,  owing  to  a  large 
amount  of  other  business  before  the  court,  the  case  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Dealers  in  Pittsburgh  were  offering  and  selling  oleomargarine  with 
a  label  stating  that  it  was  "a  compound  of  oleo  oil,  neutral  lard, 
butter,  salt,  milk  and  butter  color,  warranted  to  not  contain  anything 
injurious  to  health." 

The  agent  of  the  Department  was  directed  to  commence  suits 
against  offenders,  and  six  suits  were  brought  before  an  alderman, 
who,  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  the  argument  of  our  attorney, 
gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendants  under  the  ruling  that,  if 
1- 
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properly  labeled  under  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  the  act  of 
June  26,  1S95  (Pure  Food  Law),  the  sale  was  legal,  and  that  this 
clause  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  conflicted  with  and  repealed  that  por- 
tion of  the  act  of  18S5,  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,, 
the  alderman  claiming  that  in  all  cases  of  a  conflict  between  laws^ 
that  of  more  recent  date  took  the  precedence,  and,  so  far  as  the  con- 
flict extended,  repealed  the  former  law.  ^ 

This  position  was  contested  by  the  attorney  for  the  Department,, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  him  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  at  least  since 
1885,  does  not  recognize  oleomargarine  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food 
or  ingredient  of  food. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  have  the  matter  tested  in 
the  proper  courts  as  soon  as  a  case  can  be  prepared  and  reached,  and 
should  it  be  decided  against  us,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  the  Legis- 
lature to  re-enact  the  oleomargariue  law  of  1885,  and  reinforce  it 
with  that  of  1895. 

The  claim  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  appears  all  the  more 
untenable  when  we  note  that  the  Legislature,  by  the  act  of  1895,  prac- 
tically reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  oleomargarine  act  of  1885,  by 
changing  the  disposition  of  the  fines  collected  under  the  latter  act, 
but  as  this  act  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Pure  Food  Law,  it  in  no  way  assists  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  which  the  Department  is  placed,  and  which  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  hampers  the  actions  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  in  his 
work. 

The  act  relating  to  cider  vinegar  has,  after  eighteen  months  of 
trial,  been  found  defective,  and  the  Legislature  will  be  asked  to 
remedy  the  defects.  Primarily,  this  act  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  malt  and  distilled  vinegars  for  pure  cider  vinegar,  but,  inas- 
much as  neither  malt  nor  distilled  vinegars  are  governed  by  law,  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  has  been  rendered  extremely  difficult  in  cases 
in  which  the  magistrate  or  court  demanded  proof  other  than  that  of 
the  special  officer  of  the  Department,  that  the  article  was  offered  and 
sold  for  cider  vinegar.  In  some  cases,  although  the  Department 
officer  has  testified  under  oath  that  the  sample  was  sold  to  him  as 
"pure  cider  vinegar,"  other  evidence  was  admitted  to  show  that 
other  persons  had  purchased  it  as  malt  or  distilled  vinegar,  or  that 
it  was  sold  simply  as  "vinegar." 

So  far  as  it  prevents  the  sale  of  distilled  or  malt  vinegars  as  cider 
vinegar  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  in 
a  majority  of  cases  those  who  now  purchase  are  informed  as  to  the 
true  cliaracter  of  the  article  offered,  and  when  the  law  has  been  so 
amended  as  to  correct  its  present  defects  and  to  include  within  its 
provisions  all  classes  of  vinegar,  its  good  results  will  be  greatly 
increased. 
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During  tlie  progress  of  some  of  the  cases  through  court,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  amount  of  solids  in  cider  vinegar  has  been  raised, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  prove  that  the  standard  of  two  per  cent,  as 
established  by  this  act,  is  too  high.  I  have  ordered  an  extensive  test 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cider  vinegar  known  to  be  pure,  and 
the  report  of  Dr.  William  Frear,  relating  to  this  subject,  is  given 
elsewhere. 

The  act  relating  to  the  branding  and  sale  of  "compound  lard"  has 
been  enforced  with  gratifying  results,  but  it,  too,  has  been  found  de- 
fective in  vital  points,  the  leading  one  of  which  is  that  it  allows  the 
manufacturer  and  packer  to  brand  the  words  "compound  lard"  upon 
the  head  of  the  package. 

In  many  cases,  especially  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  en- 
force the  law,  the  retail  dealers  would  remove  the  top  or  lid  and, 
placing  the  keg  or  package  on  it,  would  effectually,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  purchaser  was  concerned,  nullify  the  leading  object  of  the  law, 
that  of  informing  the  purchaser  of  the  character  of  the  article.  The 
law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  brand  or  label  must  be  on  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  package  and  of  letters  of  larger  size  than  are 
now  called  for. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  tlie  Department,  our  special  offi- 
cers have,  in  many  cases,  demanded  that  the  brand  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  side  of  the  tub  and  that  the  package  shall  be  so  placed  that 
the  label  is  at  all  times  visible  to  the  purchaser.  In  this  manner,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers,  much  benefit 
has  resulted  from  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  act  relating  to  the  use  of  preservatives  in  milk  and  cream 
has  been  enforced  with  benefit  to  the  consumer,  but,  owing  to  radical 
defects  in  the  act,  no  suits  have  been  brought  under  its  provisions. 
It  should  be  amended  so  as  to  more  fully  define  its  intent  and 
meaning,  and  also  to  make  a  disposition  of  the  fines. 

During  the  process  of  the  enforcement  of  the  several  acts,  several 
questions  have  been  raised  and  are  in  process  of  settlement  by  the 
scientific  force  of  the  Department.  Among  these  is  the  suggestion  of 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  all  preservatives  are  injurious,  and  Avhether 
there  may  not  be  those  which  are  not  injurious,  at  least  directly,  to 
health.  Upon  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  experts  of  the  Department 
hold  that  inasmuch  as  all  preservatives  retard  the  formation  of  acids 
and  of  changes  closely  akin  to  digestion,  that  at  least  to  that  extent 
all  such  compounds  are  injurious.  Anticipating  these  and  other 
questions,  the  Department  will  be  prepared,  by  the  time  that  the 
facts  are  needed  by  the  Legislature,  to  present  results  which  will 
place  the  question  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 


ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY. 


Under  the  care  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  the  Division  of  Economic 
"Zoology  has  been  carried  to  a  practical  condition  which  has  made  it 
of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  This  division  being 
entirely  new  in  its  work,  it  required  time  to  demonstrate  its  useful- 
ness, but  the  great  increase  in  its  correspondence  made  necessary  by 
the  receipt  of  inquiries  from  all  portions  of  the  State  clearly  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  our  farmers  are  gradually  appreciating  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  which  it  confers  upon  them. 

The  unusual  amount  of  injury  inflicted  by  the  timothy,  or  "army 
worm,"  upon  the  crops  of  the  State  during  the  past  summer  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  division,  and  a  complete  investiga- 
tion, involving  visits  to  different  portions  of  the  State  and  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Warren,  which  accompanies  this  document.  The  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  that  this 
insect  pest  existed  in  unusually  large  numbers  during  the  past 
summer  from  the  fact  that  its  insect  enemies  which  usually  hold  it 
in  check  were,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  unusually  deficient  in 
numbers,  and  that,  while  we  may  occasionally  have  to  i>ecord  similar 
injuries,  it  is  certain  that  intervening  years  will  show  but  little  loss 
from  this  insect.  In  accordance  with  the  wise  provisions  of  nature, 
such  pests  are  held  in  check  by  parasitic  and  other  enemies,  and  the 
balance  thus  kept  remarkably  even,  only  occasional  years  showing 
any  serious  loss.  This  is  and  has  been  the  history  of  all  of  our  in- 
sect pests,  and  the  past  year's  history  of  the  so-called  "army  worm" 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  past. 

The  bulletins  issued  by  the  Zoological  division  have  been  in  de- 
mand, and  some  of  them  have  gone  through  two  or  three  editions 
before  this  demand  had  been  supplied.  The  one  relating  to  taxi- 
dermy has  been  sent  to  all  portions  of  this  State  and  to  all  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  in  demand  in 
scientific  institutions  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  being  devoted  to  a 
new  and  unsupplied  branch  of  zoological  literature.  The  joint  bul- 
iletin  issued  by  this  division  and  that  of  the  Veterinary  department, 
relating  to  the  diseases  and  enemies  of  poultry  has  filled  a  long 
vacant  place  in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  State,  and  it  has 
met  with  an  unexpected  demand  from  the  practical  poultry  raisers  in 
all  portions  of  our  own  and  other  states. 
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FORESTRY. 


Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrocli,  the  Division  of  Forestry 
has  made  extended  and  complete  investigations  into  the  extent  and 
money  value  of  the  losses  annually  sustained  by  the  lumber  interests 
of  our  State  from  forest  hres,  many  of  which  are  preventable,  and 
for  which  our  legislative  enactments,  if  enforced,  would  furnish  a 
practical  preventative.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  anually  lost 
by  forest  fires  which  can  clearly  be  traced  to  preventable  causes, 
such  as  hunting  fires  not  extinguished  by  sportsmen,  carelessness 
with  matches  and  fires  kindled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  under- 
brush. 

The  examinations  of  this  division  plainly  show  that  much  less  of 
this  damage  is  caused  by  locomotives  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  being  found  that  many  of  the  fires  which  have  caused  the  greatest 
losses  are  remote  from  railway  lines,  where  the  cause  can  only  be 
found  in  carelessness. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
March  21, 1895  (P.  L.  1895,  p.  650),  authorizes  me  to  publish  the  report 
of  the  Forestry  Commission  of  1893  and  1891,  if  it  is  found  to  be  suf- 
ficiently valuable.  A  careful  examination  of  this  report  demon- 
strates that  it  was  of  great  value  to  the  lumber  and  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and,  after  consultation  with  yourself  and  the 
Attorney  General,  it  was  published  as  Part  n  of  the  annual  report 
of  this  Department.  The  wisdom  of  this  decision  is  proven  by  the 
great  demand  for  the  report,  not  only  from  scientific  institutions, 
but  also  from  the  farmers  of  the  State  who  are  anxious  to  study  the 
eoonomic  questions  which  so  closely  relate  to  their  welfare  as  does 
the  one  treated  upon  in  the  report  of  the  Forestry  Commission. 

Dr.  Rothrock  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  the  Department  in  the 
work  relating  to  Farmers'  Institutes.  His  lectures  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  forestry  problem  have  aroused  great  interest  among 
our  farmers,  and  at  each  institute  at  which  they  have  been  deliver('(l. 
the  correspondence  of  the  Department  shows  the  benefit  by  the 
greatly  increased  amount  of  inquiries  relating  to  this  special  topic. 
These  lectures  have  also  been  in  demand  outside  of  our  State,  and  Dr. 
Rothrock  has  been  repeatedly  detailed  to  deliver  them  in  other  states^ 
where  they  have  aroused  no  little  interest  in  the  problems  connected 
with  forestry. 

In  view  of  the  generally  admitted  effect  of  forests  upon  the  water 
supply  of  our  streams,  I  would  strongly  advise  that  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  the  State  Treasury  will  permit,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  obtain  control  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  timber  areas  on 
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tlie  water  sheds  of  one  or  both  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, bv  imitating  the  example  of  other  states,  and  be  placed  in 
a  position  in  the  near  future  to  influence  the  water  supply  by  con- 
trolling the  character  and  condition  of  the  forests  upon  the  water 
sheds.  This  experiment  may  be  made  by  degrees,  as  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury  may  warrant,  but  a  beginning  cannot  be  made  too 
soon,  as  the  emergency  becomes  more  pressing  each  year,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  control  of  these  areas  is  annually  increasing. 
The  importance  of  this  work  is  beyond  debate,  and  I  consider  it  but 
a  question  of  time  when  the  State  will  be  in  duty  bound  to  protect 
licr  water  supplies,  as  the  neighboring  state  of  New  York  has  already 
done. 


DISEASES  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


The  work  of  the  Veterinary  Division  of  the  Department,  under 
charge  of  Dr.  Leonai'd  Pearson,  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  consider  them  together.  This  is  rendered  all  the  more  proper  by 
the  fact  that,  excepting  yourself,  all  the  members  of  the  Sanitary 
Board  are  members  of  the  Department  force. 

The  act  of  May  1,  1895,  creates  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  and  State  Veterinarian,  and  establishes 
their  duties  and  outlines  the  work  submitted  to  them.  This  Board 
was  regularly  organized  and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt within  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  it,  to  decrease  the 
annual  losses  to  the  stock  owners  of  the  State  from  tuberculosis, 
liules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted,  and  the  work  carried  on 
systematically  in  a  manner  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Pearson,  which  accompanies  this  document. 

Believing  that  ihere  was  much  that  might  advantageously  be 
learned  in  relation  to  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases  of 
live  stock,  the  Board  set  apart  a  small  amount  of  the  funds  at  its 
command  for  the  maintenance  of  a  laboratory  in  which  a  competent 
bacteriologist  and  scientist  could  study  the  various  phases  of  these 
diseases  as  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  practical  work  of  the  Board. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  purchase  of  tuberculin  involved  a  great 
expense  to  the  Board  and  that  this  material,  when  purchased,  was 
sometimes  unreliable.    As  a  measure  of  economy  this  laboratory  was 
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used  for  the  production  of  tuberculin  of  a  character  that  was  per- 
fectly reliable,  and  in  this  manner  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  laboratory  was  repaid  to  the  Board. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  the  Board  it  was  found  that 
the  stock  owners  of  the  State  were  not  fully  determined  as  to  the  re- 
liability of  the  tuberculin  tests,  and  hence  it  was  deemed  best  that 
such  a  test  and  examination  should  not  be  made  obligatory.  Stock- 
owners  were  notified  that  the  Board  was  prepared  to  make  examina- 
tions of  herds  on  application,  with  or  without  tuberculin,  as  selected 
by  the  owner.  By  this  plan  all  conliict  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
test  was  avoided,  and  the  Board  was  thus  allowed  the  means  of 
making  a  practical  examination  of  the  reliability  and  safety  of  the 
tuberculin  test  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the  animals. 

Numerous  applications  were  made  for  examinations  of  herds,  and 
the  slaughter,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  of  all  animals  found 
diseased.  In  no  case  has  the  tuberculin  test  misled  the  agents  of 
the  Board,  although  some  of  the  animals  condemned  by  it  have 
shown  but  slight  results  of  the  disease.  In  all  cases  of  animals  con- 
demned, post-mortems  have  been  made  and  the  safety  and  reliability 
of  the  tuberculin  test  was  thus  proven,  and  it  may  now  be  accepted 
by  owners  of  live  stock  as  being  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  only  question  at  issue  between  the  stock  owners  of  the  State 
and  the  agents  of  the  Board  has  been  that  of  the  necessity  of  killing 
all  animals  found  to  be  affected  after  the  usual  tests.  The  Board  has 
assumed  that  all  infected  animals,  no  matter  how  slight  the  lesions, 
are  dangerous  and  a  menace  to  other  stock,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  adopted  rules  which  under  precautions,  will,  it  is  believed, 
ensure  the  safety  of  other  stock,  and  permitted  owners  of  condemned 
stock,  showing  no  external  symptoms,  to  keep  them  in  strict  quaran- 
tine until  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  may  be  determined 
by  external  symptoms,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  owner. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Board  has  been  directed  towards  one  point, 
namely,  that  of  reducing  the  disease  to  a  minimum  with  the  least 
possible  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  State  and  stock  owner.  In 
this  work  the  Board  has  at  all  times  endeavored  to  obtain  the  active 
co-operation  and  support  of  the  owners  of  diseased  stock,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  has  been  secured  to  a  great  degree,  and  that 
where  an  exception  exists,  it  may  usually  be  traced  to  some  local 
cause  for  which  the  Board  is  not  fairly  responsible. 

The  report  of  State  Veterinarian  Pearson,  which  is  attached  to 
this  report,  sets  forth  the  work  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Veterinary 
r>ivisiou  of  the  Department  in  detail,  and  is  offered  as  a  complete  ex- 
position of  the  work  accomplished. 
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FERTILIZER  ANALYSES. 


There  is  probably  no  one  of  ttie  many  duties  assigned  to  this  De- 
partment which  yields  a  quicker  and  better  return  to  the  farmers  of 
this  State  than  that  of  the  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
work  r'aises  the  standard  of  our  fertilizers,  and  protects  the  honest 
manufacturer  who  is  giving  value  for  prices  asked.  It  keeps  the 
worthless  goods  out  of  the  market,  and  encourages  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers by  ensuring  to  the  purchaser  an  equivalent  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Department  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
expend  about  13,750,000  annually  for  commercial  fertilizers,  and  this 
amount  has  not  varied  to  any  great  extent  for  several  years  past,  the 
increased  amount  used  each  year  having  been  about  balanced  by  an  an- 
nual decrease  in  the  prices  asked  for  the  goods.  It  is  also  estimated  by 
those  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law  adds  at 
least  $350,000  per  year  to  the  value  of  the  fertilizers  sold,  thus  prac- 
tically saving  that  amount  to  those  who  use  this  class  of  goods,  the 
whole  expenses  being  met  from  a  special  fund  formed  by  license 
fees  paid  by  the  manufacturers. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  954  distinct  brands  of 
fertilizers  were  licensed  for  sale  in  the  State.  These,  when  divided 
according  to  their  several  compositions,  may  be  thus  classified: 

Complete  fertilizers,    626  brands. 

Dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,   126  brands. 

Alkaline  fertilizers   70  brands. 

Dissolved  animal  bones,   23  brands. 

Ground  bone,    109  brands. 

Total   954  brands. 

During  the  past  year  the  special  agents  of  the  Department  selected 
1,081  samples  for  analyses.  These  samples  were  drawn  from  stock 
in  the  hands  of  agents,  at  railroad  stations,  from  warehouses,  from 
railway  cars,  from  grain  drills  and  the  barns  of  farmers.  In  fact, 
from  any  available  source  except  the  factory  in  which  the  goods 
were  made,  and  they  may  safely  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  this 
class  of  goods  as  they  are  sold  to  and  used  by  the  farmers  of  our 
State. 

In  order  to  avoid  unprofitable  expenditures,  all  duplicate  samples 
were  excluded,  and  also  all  samples  which  were  duplications  of  those 
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tested  within  the  previous  six  months.  When  the  duplicates  were 
excluded,  there  were  727  samples  remaining,  which,  when  classified, 
according  to  their  composition,  may  be  given  thus: 


Complete  fertilizers,    422  samples. 

Alkaline  fertilizers,   76  samples. 

Dissolved  animal  hones,    19  samples. 

Dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,   131  samples. 

Ground  bone,    79  samples. 


Total,    727  samples. 


The  selection  of  these  samples  is  necessarily  divided  into  two  sea- 
sons, as  they  are  used  for  the  spring  or  fall  crops.  Under  the  act  of 
June  28,  1879,  this  division  was  made  on  the  first  day  of  August  of 
each  year,  and,  although  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  modi- 
fied, it  has  been  thought  best  to  retain  August  1st  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  seasons  of  the  year. 

Making  the  division  at  this  point,  and  arranging  the  samples  as 
before,  we  have  the  following  results,  viz: 

Tested  from  January  1,  1896,  to  August  1,  1896. 


Complete  fertilizers,    155  samples. 

Alkaline  fertilizers,    26  samples. 

Dissolved  animal  bones,   8  samples. 

Dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,    45  samples. 

Ground  bone,    56  samples. 


Total,    290  samples. 


Tested  from  August  1,  1896,  to  January  1,  1897. 

Complete  fertilizers,    267  samples. 

Alkaline  fertilizers,   50  samples. 

Dissolved  animal  bones,   11  samples. 

Dissolved  South  Carolina  rock   86  samples. 

Ground  bone,    23  samples. 


Total,    437  samples. 


A  careful  comparison  of  the  figures  resulting  from  these  samples 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  shows  the  following 
results: 

1.  In  1896  the  complete  fertilizers  cost  |1.06  per  ton  more  and  were 
worth  $0.16  per  ton  more  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  year. 

2.  In  1896  the  alkaline  fertilizers  cost  |1.08  per  ton  more  and  were 
worth  10.17  per  ton  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
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3.  In  189G  dissoh'ed  animal  bone  cost  |1.33  per  ton  more  than 
dining  the  preceding  year,  and  was  worth  $1.75  per  ton  more  to  the 
consumer. 

4.  In  1896  ground  bone  cost  $0.06  per  ton  more  and  was  worth 
|2.09  per  ton  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

5.  In  1896  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  cost  |1.06  per  ton  more 
than  during  the  preceding  year  and  was  worth  |0,58  per  ton  less. 


ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS. 


If  we  may  assume  that  the  discussions  at  our  farmers'  institutes 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  reflex  of  the  views  of  those  who  attend  these 
meetings,  we  will  certainly  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
question  of  the  improvement  and  repairs  of  our  public  roads  is  the 
most  prominent  one  before  the  people.  At  each  institute  one  session 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  and  road  super- 
visors have  been  especially  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions. 

While  these  discussions  have  proven  that  those  who  are  most  di- 
rectly interested,  at  least  in  the  financial  part  of  the  question,  and 
are  alive  to  its  importance,  it  is  also  equally  evident  that  tiiey  are  far 
from  being  united  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  improvement  is  to 
be  accomplished,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  we  find  that  no  defi- 
nite plan  has  been  proposed. 

Correspondence  on  file  in  the  offlce  of  the  Department  clearly 
proves  that  a  large  majority  of  the  road  supervisors  of  the  State  are 
in  favor  of  the  pa3anent  of  road  taxes  in  cash,  instead  of  labor, 
and  that,  if  the  taxes  were  thus  paid,  the  roads,  could  be  maintained 
in  much  better  condition  than  at  present.  In  a  number  of  cases 
supervisors  and  others  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  have 
stated  that  with  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  present  taxes,  paid  in 
cash,  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  could  be  secured. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  discussions  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  almost 
universal  search  for  some  new  plan, the  full  extent  and  capabilities  of 
our  present  road  law  have  been  generally  overlooked,  and  that  even 
our  supervisors  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  with  but  a  slight 
change  which  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  cash,  they 
may  radically  improve  the  roads,  even  to  the  extent  of  macadamizing 
them.  All  that  is  needed,  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  th® 
general  road  law.  are  the  funds  with  which  to  perform  the  work. 
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Tlie  present  provisions  ot  the  law  give  tlie  supervisors  full  power 
as  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads.  They  can  obtain  material  at 
any  point  whrre  it  may  be  convenient;  they  may  employ  all  the  labor 
ihey  need  up  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  levy;  they  may  levy  any 
auiount  of  tax  up  to  twenty  mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation;  in  fact, 
they  have  full  and  ample  power  to  carry  out  and  perfect  any  system 
of  improvement  which  they  may  adopt.  They  do  not  need  any  fur- 
ther law,  and,  if  they  can  secure  the  endorsement  of  public  opinion, 
th'i  present  law  is  all  that  is  really  required. 

Under  our  present  modified  road  law  the  supervisor  is  empowered 
to  collect  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  tax  in  cash,  and  he  has  the 
power  to  use  this  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  any  needed 
road  implements,  and  all  that  he  now  lacks  is  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  those  who  have  elected  him  to  office. 

Deputy  Secretary  Hamilton,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
road  question,  in  all  of  its  bearings,  states  that  our  farmers  are  an- 
nually expending  more  than  $3,500,000  in  the  repair  of  80,000  miles  of 
road,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  in  no  better  condition  than  at 
its  beginning.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment is  beyond  doubt,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether,  without  some 
radical  changes  in  the  system  and  its  expenditures,  these  officers 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  any  greater  amount  of  funds. 

At  many  of  the  institutes  the  question  of  State  aid  has  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  discussions,  and  it  is  shown  that,  in  some  un- 
defined way  many  localities  are  looking  to  the  State  for  aid  in  a  re- 
duction of  taxes  for  road  purposes.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  as 
the  farmers  of  the  State  should  assume  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  if  as- 
sistance is  received  from  the  Commonwealth,  it  should  be  for  perma- 
nent improvements. 

Under  our  present  system  of  taxation,  which  hardly  has  its  parallel 
in  other  states,  it  is  not  just  that  all  of  the  expense  of  the  permanent 
improvement  of  roads  should  fall  upon  the  local  or  rural  taxpayer, 
for,  in  that  case,  the  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  whose  inhabitants 
use  the  roads  fully  as  much  as  the  farmer,  pay  no  proportion  of  the 
expense.  If  both  State  and  township  pay  the  total  cost,  the  cities, 
towns  and  boroughs  still  fail  to  contribute  their  share. 

Under  our  system  of  taxation  the  only  equitable  division  of  ex- 
penses which  can  be  made  is  that  of  division  between  the  State,  county 
and  township,  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  secure  the  just  contribu- 
tion towards  expenses  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

In  New  Jersey  this  plan  has  given  satisfaction,  and  has  secured 
improved  roads  in  localities  where  they  could  have  been  obtained  by 
no  other  system.  Tn  the  .=!tate  of  Massachusetts,  the  State  Eoad  Com- 
mission has  been  in  existence  for  three  years,  and  has  constructed 
1.30  miles  of  improved  highways.  Last  year  they  received  an  appro- 
priation of  .ISnoO.OOO  from  the  state  treasury,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  this  amount  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  correspondence  of  this  Department  fully  shows  that  our  rural 
population  and  taxpayers  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  permanent 
improYement  which  involves  any  considerable  multiplication  of 
either  State  or  county  oflicers.  It  is  admitted  that  under  such  a 
joint  system  the  interests  of  both  State  and  county  should  be  looked 
after  and  protected  by  a  proper  oflieer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
inspect  improved  roads  before  any  portion  of  the  expenses  are  as- 
sumed; but  this  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  officers,  but  simply  an  increase  in  the  duties  of  those  al- 
ready provided  for  under  existing  laws. 

Until  the  question  of  State  and  county  aid  has  been  definitely  de- 
termined by  proper  legislation,  I  would  suggest  changes  in  our 
present  law  by  which  not  less  than  one-half  of  all  I'oad  taxes  should 
be  paid  in  cash.  Following  this,  I  would  further  suggest  that  other 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  duties  of  supervisors  so  that  they  shall 
outline  and  direct  road  repairs,  giving  them  very  much  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  roads  as  is  now  given  the  school  directors^, 
and,  like  them,  they  should  serve  without  compensation.  Empower 
them  to  appoint  one  road  master  for  each  road  district,  and  make  it 
his  duty  to  work  upon  the  roads  of  his  district  at  all  proper  times 
during  the  year,  and  furnish  work  for  all  who  wish  to  work  out  the 
half  of  their  taxes  not  paid  in  cash.  The  supervisors  should  employ 
the  road  master,  and  these  in  turn  should,  under  regulations  made 
by  the  supervisors,  oversee  the  work  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  present  plan  of  electing  supervisors 
is  that  the  tendency  is  to  govern  their  actions  so  as  to  promote  their 
chances  of  re-election,  and  thus  permit  those  working  out  their  taxes 
to  shirk  their  duty,  and  thus  indirectly  defraud  the  township.  By 
giving  the  supervisors  the  oversight  and  delegating  a  portion  of  their 
duties  to  the  road  master,  much  of  the  difficulty  will  disappear  and 
the  township  will  secure  more  efficient  and  better  work. 

Believing  that  the  importance  of  the  work  would  fully  warrant  it, 
and  that  the  legislature  would  demand  reliable  information  relative 
to  the  subject,  I  directed  Deputy  Secretary  Hamilton  to  make  a  care- 
ful and  exhaustive  examination  by  opening  a  correspondence  with 
each  supervisor  in  the  State.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are 
given  elsewhere,  and  I  need  only  state  here  that  the  reports  fully  war- 
rant the  position  which  I  have  assumed,  that,  before  they  are  in  a 
proper  position  to  ask  for  State  aid,  the  road  supervisors  of  our  State 
should  demonstrate  their  ability  to  more  economically  expend  the 
funds  now  under  their  control. 

Anticipating  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  Legislature  for  infor- 
mation of  a  reliable  character  upon  this  question,  and  more  especially 
in  relation  to  the  present  status  of  the  general  and  local  road  laws  of 
the  State,  I  have  directed  Hon.  A.  D.  Harlan  to  make  an  examination 
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into  our  road  laws,  and  to  prepare  a  digest  of  all  such  laws  as  have 
not  been  repealed.  His  report  will  be  found  in  another  form  accom- 
panying this  paper  and  contains  a  digest  of  the  general  and  local 
road  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  convenient  shape  for  general  use. 


ST  ATE  BOA  ED  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  membership  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  founded  upon 
the  provisions  of  section  one  of  the  act  of  May  8,  1876,  which  pro- 
vides "That  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Au- 
ditor General,  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
one  person  appointed  from  or  by  each  agricultural  society  in  the 
State  entitled  under  existing  laws  to  receive  an  annual  bounty  from 
the  county,  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture;" 
by  a  subsequent  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  was  made,  ex-offlcio,  a 
member. 

From  the  meeting  held  for  organization  on  February  1,  1877,  until 
the  meeting  held  May  23,  1882,  the  by-laws  required  that  members- 
elect  should  present  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officers  of  the 
county  agricultural  society  showing  that  they  had  been  duly  elected, 
and  also  another  from  the  county  commissioners  showing  that  the 
society  by  which  they  were  elected  was  entitled  to  an  annual  bounty 
from  the  county.  At  the  last  named  meeting  the  by-laws  were  so 
amended  that  all  that  was  required  to  prove  the  right  to  membership 
was  a  certificate  from  the  county  society,  made  out  upon  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  Board. 

The  change  in  the  by-laws  caused  a  rapid  Increase  in  member- 
ship, but  with  this  increase  came  carelessness  in  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing and  receiving  members.  There  were  several  counties  in  the  State 
which  had  three  or  four  agricultural  societies;  other  agricultural 
societies  had  been  unable  to  prove  their  right  to  bounty  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  county  oflScers;  others,  which  had  practically  been  ex- 
tinct for  several  years,  were  sufficiently  revived  to  appoint  a  member 
•of  the  Board,  and  some  were  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of 
electing  a  member,  and  soon  lost  all  of  their  interest  in  agricultural 
matters. 

Originally,  the  agricultural  societies  were  representative  bodies, 
but  with  the  formation  of  the  grange  and  alliance,  a  more  distinctive 
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and  fully  accepted  form  of  agricultural  representation  came  up,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  former  basis  of  representation  was  ex- 
prej-t^ed,  and  from  year  to  year  increased  rapidly  until  its  influence 
was  felt  in  the  Legislature. 

The  act  establishing  the  membership  in  the  Board  was  founded 
upon  that  constituting  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  but 
the  agricultural  societies  of  that  State,  being  governed  by  state  laws, 
were  bona  fide  agricultural  societies  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  name,, 
while  many  in  our  own  State,  through  indifference  of  our  agricul- 
tural population  and  local  mismanagement,  have  dwindled  down 
until  they  are  now  merely  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  speed 
in  horses,  and  have  lost  nearly  all  of  their  original  character  and 
purposes  and  cease  to  represent  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State. 

All  these  and  other  causes  which  might  be  stated,  each  year 
caused  more  and  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  appropriations  for  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  when,  in  1895,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  created,  the  opposition  culminated,  first,  in  a  refusal  to 
grant  any  appropriation  at  all,  and  afterwards,  in  granting  a  dimin- 
ished amount,  to  which  was  added  a  proviso  that  no  vacancies  in  the 
membership  of  the  Board  should  thereafter  be  filled. 

It  was  the  supposition  of  the  Legislature  that  the  act  creating  the 
Board  had  been  repealed  by  the  one  creating  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, but  such  not  proving  the  case,  its  members  had  but  one 
line  of  action  left  open  to  them.  They  could  not  refuse  to  receive 
the  credentials  of  newly  elected  members  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and,  having  accepted  these,  could  not  claim  the  appropria- 
tion, so  that  in  effect  no  appropriation  was  made. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the  Board  has  the  right  to 
continue  its  existence  by  receiving  new  members  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  occur  each  year,  and  to  transact  such  business  as  has  not  been 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  they  have  no  funds 
will)  which  to  defray  their  expenses.  They  have  held  the  usual 
annual  meeting  and  one  autumn  meeting,  and  have  rendered  the 
Director  of  Institutes  such  assistance  in  the  local  work  of  institutes 
as  they  could,  the  Department  in  the  latter  case  having  defrayed 
theii'  expenses. 

This  situation  should  not  continue,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  act  in  some  manner  as  shall  solve  the  difticulty,  and 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  intentions  in  reference  to  the  Board. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  at  all  times  need  local  assist- 
ance in  the  organization  of  its  institutes  in  each  county  in  the  State. 
Those  who  render  this  assistance  should  be  subordinate  to  the  De- 
^parlment,  and  sliould  have  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  paid, 
and  at  least  one  meeting  should  be  held  at  the  Capital  for  the  purpose 
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of  making  arraugements  for  local  Institutes  and  for  a  comparison  of 
views  upon  matters  relating  to  institutes,  and  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  the  Department  may  suggest. 

The  Department  will  be  able  to  assign  more  active  duties  to  such 
individuals  than  were  ever  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  their  duties  as  institute  managers  may  be  enlarged, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Institutes,  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  corps  of  crop  reporters,  can  utilize  their  services 
in  obtaining  statistics  relating  to  the  condition  and  yield  of  crops 
and  the  condition  and  diseases  of  farm  animals,  but  the  membership 
of  such  an  organization  should  be  placed  upon  such  a  basis  as  will 
secure  for  the  Department  the  best  representative  that  the  county 
will  afford,  and  their  expenses  can  be  paid  then,  as  now,  out  of  funds 
now  given  to  the  Department,  and  thus  not  entail  any  increased  ex- 
pense to  the  State. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 


The  State  of  Maryland,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  2, 1890, 
is  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  San  Jose  scale  within 
their  state.  Our  citizens  are  interested  in  this  law  through  the  pro- 
visions which  make  it  obligatory  that  all  trees  or  nursery  stock 
coming  into  that  state  must  first  be  inspected  by  a  proper  state  or 
government  officer,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  it 
to  be  free  from  San  Jose  scale  and  other  contagious  diseases  and 
insect  enemies.  The  penalty  for  a  failure  to  have  the  inspection 
made  is  the  destruction  of  the  nursery  stock. 

The  nature  and  character  of  this  insect  was  fully  explained  and  il- 
lustrated by  Prof.  R.  0.  Schiedt  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  last  year  (page  579),  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to 
the  history  this  year. 

All  of  our  fruit  and  farm  crops  are  subject  to  injuries  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases,  but  their 
history  thus  far,  without  exception,  has  been  that  for  a  few  years 
they  inflict  a  maximum  amount  of  injury,  but  that  after  a  short  term, 
their  natural  enemies  overtake  them  and  the  injury  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  which  is  only  interfered  with  when,  for  some  unexplained 
cause,  these  natural  enemies  are  present  in  smaller  numbers  and  thus 
fail  to  hold  them  in  check.    This  maximum  of  injury  seldom  occurs 


two  years  in  succession,  and  tlie  succeeding  season  is  marlied  by  a 
limited  number  of  the  insects.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Hessian  fly,  potato  beetle  and,  in  fact,  with  every  important  insect 
pest,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the  insects  and  their 
natural  enemies  are  nearly  balanced  and  thus  keep  the  injury  down 
to  a  minimum  mark. 

Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  our  citizens  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  trees  and  nursery  stock  and  have  a  large  trade  in  adjoin- 
ing counties  in  Maryland,  I,  acting  without  any  guide  of  law,  ap- 
pointed Prof.  S.  C.  Schmucker  and  Dr.  G.  G.  GrofE  to  make  such  ex- 
aminations and  grant  such  certificates  as  would  fulfil  the  provisions 
of  Tlie  Maryland  law,  and  thus  prevent  our  citizens  from  being  cut  off 
from  their  usual  trade.  There  being  no  appropriation  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  an  inspection,  I  was  compelled  to  ask  the  nurserymen 
who  shipped  the  trees  to  pay  all  expenses. 

The  practicability  of  such  legislation  is  open  to  more  or  less 
doubt,  and,  as  far  as  our  own  State  is  concerned,  has  not  been  ac- 
companied by  any  specific  results.  The  Legislature  of  1891  placed 
upon  our  statute  books  an  act  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
"peach  yellows,"  providing  for  the  destruction  of  all  diseased  trees 
by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  the 
act  into  force,  and  judging  by  past  experience,  it  will  probably  only 
be  enforced  in  cases  in  which  one  neighbor  wishes  to  indulge  a 
grudge  against  another. 

California  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  state  from  imported 
insect  pests,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  has  endeavored  to  protect 
her  citizens  by  the  enactment  of  rigorous  laws  directing  towards  this 
purpose.  The  following,  taken  from  the  instructions  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Eailway  to  its  agents,  illustrates  the  character  of  California 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  fruit  growers: 

"Agents  are  hereby  forbidden  to  deliver  any  trees,  plants,  grafts, 
buds,  scions,  seeds  or  pits  received  from  any  point  outside  of  the 
county  in  which  their  station  is  located  until  such  shipment  has  been 
duly  inspected  by  the  official  duly  appointed  for  the  district  in  which 
such  station  is  located.  If  no  county  horticultural  quarantine  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors,  inspection  is 
not  required,  unless  the  shipment  originated  outside  the  State  of 
California,  in  which  case  the  property  must  be  held  until  inspected 
by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture." 

Realizing  the  fact  that  the  question  of  legislating  with  reference 
to  thi';  insect  would  probably  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Leg- 
islature, I.  acting  under  the  power  given  me  by  section  six,  of  the  act 
creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  authorized  Dr.  G.  G.  Groff 
to  make  a  careful  investigation  and  report  to  me  the  extent  to  which 
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this  insect  existed  in  our  State,  tlie  points  at  which  it  was  found  and 
such  other  information  as  might  be  deemed  of  use.  His  report  will 
be  found  in  another  portion  of  this  volume. 

If,  after  deliberation,  legislation  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  insect  in  our  State  is  decided  upon,  I  would  suggest  that  its 
enforcement,  as  is  the  case  in  Maryland,  should  be  assigned  to  an 
officer  of  this  Department,  and  not  to  one  acting  independently.  If 
connected  with  this  Department,  his  knowledge  and  examinations 
can  be  utilized  in  other  directions  than  that  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  and 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  no  act  of  this  kind  be  placed  upon  our 
statute  books  without  some  provisions  for  its  enforcement,  believ- 
ing that  without  this  provision,  they  will,  as  in  the  past,  remain  in- 
operative, or  if  enforced  spasmodically,  will  only  be  used  for  selfish 
purposes. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


Numerous  causes  have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  decrease  of  the  market  value  of  farm  crops  which  has  takeu 
place  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  theory  after  theory  at- 
tributing the  decrease  to  one  cause  alone,  have  been  advocated. 
Such  declines  in  value  are  always  the  result  of  natural  laws,  and  are 
never  due  to  chance,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  accounted  for 
rather  by  the  combination  of  a  number  of  causes,  all  working  in  one 
direction,  than  by  the  efi^ect  of  one  cause  alone. 

One  of  the  causes  is  undoubtedly  the  decreased  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  oar  leading  crops,  of  which  wheat  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  Upon  the  cheap  lands  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  India 
and  Russia,  with  the  still  cheaper  labor  of  these  countries,  both 
causes  have  greatly  decreased  the  cost  of  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  have  also  greatly  increased  the  total  production,  which,  accord- 
ing to  data  furnished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, may,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  world's  production  of  wheat,  be 
thus  stated: 


1889   2,150,505,000  bushels. 

1890,    2,226,123,000  bushels. 

1891,    2,318,362,000  bushels. 

1892   2,340,630,000  bushels. 

1893,    2,354,000,000  bushels. 

1894,    2,561,080,000  bushels. 

1895,    2,485,335,000  bushels. 
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These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  334,830,000  bushels  within 
tbe  past  seven  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  total  wheat  crop  of 
the  United  States  was  only  235,884,700  bushels,  so  that  the  increase 
in  production  within  seven  years  has  been  more  than  the  whole 
crop  of  our  country  in  1871. 

The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  by  which  one  man  is  en- 
abled to  perform  the  work  which  formerly  required  five  or  six,  has 
also  had  its  natural  effect  in  increasing  the  area  of  wheat  production, 
which,  especially  in  a  falling  market,  must  eventually  reduce  values. 

To  the  effects  due  to  the  above  causes  we  must  add  that  due  to  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  wheat;  this  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  and 
other  public  works  constructed,  and  also  to  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery  in  all  branches  of  manufactures  by  which  the 
number  of  men  required  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  has  been  de- 
creased. It  is  also  true  that,  at  least  in  many  places,  this  falling  off 
in  the  amount  of  work  has  changed  consumers  into  producers  and 
thus  increasing  the  tendency  of  prices  downwards. 

Every  branch  of  manufacture,  and  in  all  branches  of  production, 
ri^id  economy  has  been  instituted,  and  all  of  the  men  who  can  pos- 
sibly be  dispensed  have  been  dismissed.  Even  on  our  farms  we  find 
that  a  smaller  number  of  men  are  employed,  and  that  operating  ex- 
penses are  being  cut  down  in  all  directions.  All  of  our  railroad 
lines  are  reducing  their  force  of  track  and  shop  hands  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit  consistent  with  keeping  up  repairs  which  are  actually 
needed,  and  all  of  these  men  have  been  at  least  partially  deprived  of 
their  power  of  purchasing  as  consumers. 

The  fall  in  prices,  except  where  more  or  less  influenced  by  de- 
creased crops,  has  been  gradual  and  has  extended  more  or  less  all 
through  the  ranges  of  farm  production,  but  there  is  probably  no  farm 
crop  which  shows  it  to  the  same  extent  as  wheat,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  farm  crop  so  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
foreign  market.  In  1866  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  was  |2.20  per  bushel ;  in  189.5  the  average  price  was  but  51 
cents.  In  1866  the  average  price  of  corn  per  bushel  was  50  cents; 
in  1895  the  average  price  had  fallen  to  25  cents.  In  1866  the  average 
price  of  hay  was  stated  at  $14.58  per  ton,  but  in  1895  it  had  fallen  to 
18.35  per  ton.  In  1866  the  average  price  of  tobacco  was  14  cents 
per  pound ;  in  1895,  it  was  but  7  cents.  In  1866  mess  pork  was  quoted 
(average)  at  $29.04,  and  in  1895  the  average  was  but  |11.91. 

It  is  true  that  during  this  period  there  were  a  number  of  partial 
recoveries  in  prices,  but  in  all  cases  these  were  traceable  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  crop,  either  in  our  own  or  in  other  countries,  and  the  con- 
sequent decrease  in  production  as  compared  with  consumption. 
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An  important  factor  which  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  many  cases 
is  the  great  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  moving 
western  farm  products  to  tide  water  and  to  foreign  markets,  where 
they  come  into  active  and  close  competition  with  the  crops  produced 
upon  the  higher  priced  lands,  and  it  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  to 
note  Unit  while  the  Eastern  farmer  blames  the  railroads  and  low 
freight  rates  for  a  portion  of  the  changes  which  have  placed  him  in 
h-:s  present  position,  his  Western  brother,  engaged  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, is  attributing  no  small  portion  of  his  diflSculties  to  the  same 
transportation  companies,  but  using  exactly  the  opposite  argument. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reductions  in  freight  on  wheat  per 
bushel  from  Chicago  to  New  York  since  1866: 


All  loafer. 

IV ater  and  rail. 

All  rail. 

1866,  .... 

29.61  cents. 

1868,  .... 

22.29  cents. 

29.0  cents. 

42.6  cents. 

1870,  

17.1  cents. 

22.0  cents. 

33.6  cents. 

1886,  .... 

12.17  cents. 

15.7  cents. 

19.9  cents. 

1890,  .... 

5.85  cents. 

8.5  cents. 

14.31  cents. 

1895,  .... 

4.1 1  cents. 

6.95  cents. 

12.7  cents. 

Since  1871  the  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1871,  11.06 

1880,  ........  0.6555 

1885,  ■.  .  .  0.4293 


1896,   $0.47 

1891,  0.50 

1892,   0.4742 


1893,  f 0.4293 

1S94,   0.4293 

]895,   0.397 


The  following  table  shows  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place 
since  1873  in  the  cost  of  transporting  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool: 


1873, 
1875, 
1880, 


21.12  cents. 
16.14  cents. 
11.76  cents. 


1885,. 
1890,. 
1895,. 


7.20  cents. 
5.92  cents. 
5.12  cents. 


Inasmuch  as  the  market  prices  of  our  wheat  in  Europe  are  fixed 
there,  Ave  cannot  of  course  claim  that  a  reduction  of  forty-one  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  cost  of  moving  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool 
that  there  has  been  a  like  amount  taken  off  its  market  value  when 
produced  upon  the  farms  of  the  Eastern  states,  yet  it  is  certainly  fair 
to  suppose  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  falling  off  in  prices  may  be 
attributed  to  this  cause. 

The  increased  wheat  production  by  other  countries,  in  which  it  can 
be  more  cheaply  grown  in  our  own,  has  also  had  its  effect  in  causing 
the  present  condition  of  the  market.  In  1877  Russia  exported  78,- 
632,638  bushels;  in  1895.  her  exportation  of  this  grain  amounted  to 
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142,730,000  bushels;  in  1887  the  Argentine  Republic  exported  but 
8,013,366  bushels  of  wheat,  but  in  1895  had  increased  this  amount  to 
61,155,382  bushels,  and  at  present  the  output  of  this  crop  is  only 
limited  by  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  transport  it  to  the  seaboard. 

Other  reasons  might  be  urged  to  account  for  the  results  alluded  to, 
but;  their  semi-political  character  forbid  their  introduction  into  this- 
report,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  farmers  of  our  State  will  give  due 
credit  and  prominence  to  the  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded  and 
credit  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  with  their  due  amount  of  iu- 
fiuenc-',  they  may  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  decline  in 
values,  and  I  think  that  the  race  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  future 
will  be,  as  in  the  past,  one  of  cheap  production  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation, and  that,  at  least  so  far  as  this  special  crop  is  concerned, 
these  two  items  will  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  fixing  the 
prices  of  the  future. 


FREE  MAIL  DELIVERY. 


The  farmers  of  our  State,  in  common  with  those  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation  in  other  states,  are  looking  with  much  interest  for 
the  practical  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  Postmaster  General  in 
the  introduction  of  free  mail  delivery  in  the  rural  districts,  and  any 
doubt  which  they  may  have  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  experi- 
ment arises  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  its  cost,  and  not  as  to  its 
justice  and  fairness. 

The  same  arguments  have  been  advanced  against  this  measure 
that  were  used  against  the  free  delivery  system  when  it  was  first 
proposed  for  our  larger  cities,  and  these  objections  are  being  met  in 
the  same  manner  by  a  practical  test  which  will  demonstrate  its  prac- 
ticability as  based  upon  cost. 

The  Postmaster  General  informs  me  that  the  test  is  being  made  at 
thirty  points  in  twenty  different  states,  and  that  it  is  being  tested  in 
Lancaster  and  Westmoreland  counties,  in  our  own  State.  Probably, 
the  most  severe  test  of  all  is  that  in  Larimer  county,  in  Colorado,  with 
a  population  of  100  persons  in  six  square  miles,  where  the  mail  is 
delivered  by  two  postmen,  who  ride  twenty-five  miles  each  day  in 
their  delivery  routes. 

The  question  has  been  brought  forward  at  a  number  of  the  farm- 
ers' institutes  held  by  the  Department  during  the  past  season,  and 
the  opinion  has  been  freely  expressed  that  should  the  test  now  being 
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made  show  tlie  practicability  of  the  measure,  it  should  be  adopted 
and  practically  tested  upon  a  large  scale  before  there  is  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  of  general  postage.  The  speakers  are  also  sanguine 
that  results  will  follow  similar  to  those  attained  in  the  early  history 
of  free  delivery  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  that  it  will  be  found  that 
the  system  may  be  extended  first  to  the  more  thickly  populated  rural 
distvicts,  and  later  to  those  more  sparsely  settled  until  the  medium  of 
expense  has  been  reached  and  the  system  tested  to  its  final  solution. 

The  discussions  at  our  farmers'  institutes  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  Departmental!  clearly  prove  that  our  farmers  have  asked  for  the 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
not  because  they  doubted  the  fairness  or  justice  of  the  request,  but 
because  they  realized  clearly  that  the  question  was  rather  one  of 
comparative  expense  than  the  expediency  or  justice. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
institute  a  general  free  delivery  in  the  country  districts,  and  this  is 
granted.  Our  farmers  have  not  asked  this,  nor  do  they  believe  that 
such  a  system  is  prr.rti cable.  It  first  being  tried  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  districts,  and  after  its  success  or  failure  has  been  demon- 
strated, it  can  be  extended  to  doubtfiil  districts,  until  it  has  been 
ascertained  just  how  far  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried  with- 
out involving  too  great  an  expense. 


CEOPS  OF  ]S96. 


With  the  exception  of  their  hay  crop,  our  farmers  have  little  cause 
for  complaint  as  to  yields  of  the  past  season.  Nearly  all  crops  were 
above  the  average,  and  that  of  corn  was  one  of  the  largest  for  several 
years.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  irregularity  in  some  crops 
which  was  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  districts  of  the  State  suffered 
more  than  others  from  the  universal  drought  of  the  past  summer. 
As  usual,  the  heavy  limestone  and  clay  soils  suifered  more  than 
the  micacious  ones,  and  shallow  plowed  land  suffered  more  than 
that  which  was  turned  iip  more  deeply. 

The  wheat  crop  of  189G  was  shortened  materially  by  a  drought 
which  came  on  soon  after  seeding  time,  and  which  either  prevented 
the  grain  from  sprouting,  or,  furnishing  enough  moisture  to  start  it. 
left  it  without  the  requisite  moisture  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
its  growth,  just  before  the  side  roots  were  thrown  out. 

The  counties  of  Allegheny,  Cambria,  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Lau- 
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castei'  ix-poi-ted  the  ciop  fully  up  to  the  average,  while  Bradford^ 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Greene,  Mercer,  and  Mifflin  reported  about  half 
the  average  crop,  the  damage  being  attributed  to  the  dry  weather 
just  after  seeding  time  last  fall.  The  counties  of  Clarion,  Columbia, 
Huntingdon  and  Northampton  rei^orted  the  crop  as  less  than  half^the 
average  and  attributed  the  damage  to  the  same  cause. 

From  the  reports  of  its  official  correspondents  and  from  other 
reliable  sources,  the  Department  estimates  the  wheat  crop  of  1896 
at  16,900,000  bushels,  harvested  from  1,137,000  acres,  or  at  the  av- 
erage rate  of  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Estimating  that  Pennsyl- 
vania will  require  23,000,000  bushels  for  food  and  2,2.50,000  bushels 
more  for  seed,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  have  to  obtain  not  less  than 
8,250,000  bushels  from  other  sources  than  our  own  State. 

The  corn  crop  of  1896,  like  that  of  wheat,  was  somewhat  irregular, 
and  the  estimates  of  our  official  reporters  show  more  than  the  usual 
variation  in  the  different  counties.  Our  best  reports  came  from 
Bradford,  where  the  crop  was  estimated  at  170,  as  compared  with 
last  year's  crop  at  100.  In  Adams  and  Beaver  the  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  fifty  per  cent,  above  that  of  last  year;  in  Cambria,  Cam- 
eron, Carbon,  Clearfield,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest.  Franklin,  Lacka- 
wanna, Lawrence,  Luzerne,  McKeau,  Montour,  Somerset  and  War- 
ren the  crop  of  1896  was  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

A  summary  of  all  the  reports  leads  us  to  estimate  the  crop  of 
corn  at  42,500,000  bushels  from  1,300,000  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of 
32.7  bushels  per  acre. 

The  oats  crop  is  estimated  at  38,500,000  bushels,  cut  from  1,250,000 
acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  30.5  bushels  per  acre.  Owing  to  continual 
wet  weather  during  harvest,  some  of  it  was  slightly  sprouted,  and 
much  of  the  straw  Avas  taken  to  the  barn  in  bad  order,  Avhich  will 
materially  lessen  its  feeding  value  during  the  Avinter. 

The  hay  crop  was  materially  reduced  by  dry  weather  just  at  a 
critical  time  when  the  clover  Avas  heading  out.  The  crop  was  also 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  for  several  years  the  clover  in  the  wheat 
stubbles  had  not  come  through  the  winter  in  a  good  condition.  In 
many  districts  the  crop  was  shortened  fully  fifty  per  cent,  from  this 
cause  alone.  We  estimate  the  crop  at  2,500,000  tons,  cut  from 
2,750,000  acres,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  1,800  pounds  of  dry  hay  per 
acre,  a  crop  which  is  unusually  low  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Avhich 
will  long  be  remembered  by  our  farmers  who  had  a  fixed  amount 
of  live  stock  and  were  compelled  to  purchase  hay  to  carry  their 
stock  through  the  winter;  and  the  prospects  are  that  our  spring  re- 
ports will  indicate  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  as  below  the  average  con- 
dition, although  the  unusual  corn  crop  will  do  much  to  make  up 


foi'  the  shortage  of  tlie  hay  ci'op,  but  this  iu  turn  will  probably  be 
discounted  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  bran,  which  will  no  doubt 
naturally  follow  wheat  in  its  upward  tendency. 

The  counties  of  Adams,  Centre,  Huntingdon,  Lackawanna,  Lu- 
zerne, Montour  and  Susquehanna  report  the  hay  crop  of  this  year 
as  being  about  half  of  that  of  last  year,  while  the  estimate  of  Cum- 
berland places  it  still  lower. 

The  yield  of  straw  (wheat  and  oats)  varies  greatly,  but  is  somewhat 
out  of  proportion  to  the  yield  of  grain, especially  in  the  case  of  wheal  . 
The  best  report  comes  from  Allegheny  and  Berks,  which  report  the 
crops  of  straw  as  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  Bedford,  Cambria, 
Chester,  Erie,  Lancaster,  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  report  the  yield  as 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  lowest  report  comes  from 
Adams,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Greene, 
Huntingdon,  Lycoming,  Mifflin,  Montour,  Perry  and  Westmoreland 
counties. 

The  yield  of  potatoes  appears  to  have  been  above  the  average, 
and  wc  estimate  the  crop  at  18,750,000  bushels,  from  230,000  acres, 
or  an  average  yield  of  about  81  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  gave  the 
best  results  in  Beaver,  Butler,  Dauphin,  Greene,  .Jefferson.  Monroe, 
Perry  and  Somerset,  and  the  lightest  in  Bradford,  Cameron  and  Erie. 
The  greatest  increase  over  the  crop  of  last  year  is  reported  in  Beaver, 
Butler,  Dauphin,  Greene,  Lawrence,  Monroe,  Northampton  and 
Perry. 

The  only  counties  reporting  live  stock  in  lower  condition  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year  are  Lebanon  and  Perry,  and  the  reason  as- 
signed was  short  pasturage,  caused  by  unusually  dry  weather.  The 
counties  of  Allegheny,  Bedford,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Crawford,  Cum- 
berland, Franklin,  Greene,  Lawrence,  Monroe,  Somerset,  Venango 
and  Warren  make  the  best  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  live 
stock. 

Bucks,  Centre,  Chester,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Luzerne,  Mer- 
cer and  Tioga,  all  report  pasturage  not  as  good  as  at  the  same  time 
in  189.5.  The  best  pasturage  reports  come  to  us  from  Adams,  Bea- 
ver, Bedford,  Berks,  Butler,  Bucks,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Somer- 
set, Venango,  Warren  and  Washington  counties. 

Adams,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks,  Bradford,  Crawford, 
Clinton,  DelaAvare,  Lawrence,  Lebanon.  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Mifflin, 
Monroe,  Montour,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Perry,  Potter, 
Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Venango,  Warren, 
Wayne  and  Westmoreland  all  report  the  young  grass  in  the  wheat 
stubbles  as  in  a  much  better  condition  than  last  year.  Allegheny 
and  Wari'en  report  nearly  double  the  amount  of  young  grass  that 
there  was  at  the  corresponding  time  in  1895. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 
AND  DIRECTOR  OF  FARMERS'  INSTI- 
TUTES. 


Harrisbukg,  Pa.,  January  1,  1897. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Dear  Sir:  Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  condition  and 
Avork  of  the  Department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  State,  I  desire 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  which  you  have 
given  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work  during  the  past  year,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  that  I  have  received  from  your 
judicious  counsel  and  advice.  In  changing  the  method  and  manage- 
ment so  as  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  creating 
this  Department,  many  important  questions  necessarily  arose.  Your 
long  experience  in  the  conduct  of  institute  work  in  this  State  enabled 
you  to  assist  me  very  materially  in  the  difficult  task  to  which  I  had 
been  appointed. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset,  that  the  institute  season  does 
not  correspond  with  the  calendar  year,  but  extends  from  the  1st  of 
May  to  the  30th  day  of  of  the  following  April,  almost  all  of  the  insti- 
tutes being  held  between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  April.  In 
my  last  report,  dated  January  1,  1896,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  my  appointment  as  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  was  not 
made  until  the  first  of  the  preceding  October,  and  that  but  little 
time  was  available  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  season's  work.  As 
soon  as  possible  thereafter,  a  schedule  of  dates  was  prepared  and 
speakers  were  secured  who  should  be  present  at  the  various  insti- 
tutes, and  assist  the  local  manager  in  the  exercises  of  the  various  ses- 
sions! The  Hon.  George  T.  Powell,  of  New  York,  and  Senator  N.  B. 
Critchfield,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  were  employed  as  regular  lecturers. 
Col.  John  A.  Woodward  was  also  with  the  State  force  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  aided  in  the  general 
work  of  the  institutes,  but  his  chief  duty  was  to  present  a  reading 
course  for  farmers,  known  as  the  "Agricultural  Chautauqua  Course." 

Other  lecturers  were  employed  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  to 
assist  the  regular  speakers,  and  two  sets  of  institutes  were  in  session 
most  of  the  time  during  the  institute  season.  The  various  members 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  also  gave  such  time  as  they  could 
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s^pare  from  their  official  duties,  to  lecture  iu  these  meetings.  The 
Director  of  Institutes  was  with  one  of  these  sections  during  the  five 
Mnd  a  half  months  in  which  the  institutes  were  continued,  taking  part 
in  the  discussions  and  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  institutes  were  held,  embracing  every 
county  in  the  Utate.  These  meetings,  as  a  rule,  were  well  attended. 
Reports  of  the  managers  of  130  institutes  show  an  aggregate  average 
attendance  of  33,305  persons,  making  256  individuals  for  each  insti- 
tute. If  we  assume  that  this  represents  the  average  for  the  other 
twenty-nine  institutes  reported,  there  would  be  a  total  average  at- 
tendance throughout  the  State  of  40,094.  Nearly  all  of  the  managers 
who  reported  gave,  not  the  maximum  attendance,  but  the  average. 
If  the  fuaximum  attendance  had  been  given,  the  number  would  no 
doubt  have  reached  at  least  60,000  people  during  the  season. 

The  total  cost  for  these  institutes  for  the  year  was  |6, 102.77,  not  in- 
cluding the  services  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Of  this  sum,  .$3,832.82  was  expended  by  the  local  managers  in 
the  several  counties,  and  |2, 269.95  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  State  speakers.  The 
total  expenditure,  therefore,  would  be  about  ten  cents  per  capita  for 
the  60,000  different  persons  who  attended  these  meetings. 

In  preparing  for  the  institutes,  9.000  large  posters,  twenty-five  by 
thirty  inches,  were  distributed  to  the  local  managers,  besides  8,000 
postal  cards  announcing  the  meetings.  In  addition  to  these,  a  large 
r.umber  of  posters  were  printed  by  the  several  managers,  and  many 
thousands  of  programmes  were  distributed. 

The  result  has  been  that  a  decided  impression  was  thus  made,  and 
many  communities  have  been  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  if  it  be  pursued  according  to 
the  latest  and  best  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

The  work  of  the  State  lecturers  has  been  most  faithful  and  effi- 
cient, and  that  of  the  local  speakers  is.  for  tlie  most  part,  to  be  com- 
mended. Many  of  the  local  managers  have  worked  earnestly  to  bring- 
about  these  results,  and  wherever  large  institutes  have  been  held,  it 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  local  managers. 
Through  the  assistance  of  these  local  managers  large  lists  of  promi- 
nent farmers  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  have  been  secured, 
thus  enabling  the  Director  to  corrcsiiDud  with  these  ocntleineii.  an  1 
get  their  counsel  and  support  in  working  up  meetings  for  the  coming 
year. 

Under  the  law.  all  county  agricultural  organizations  are  entitled 
to  representation  upon  the  county  board  of  institute  managers. 
Many  Pomona  granges,  county  alliances  and  agricultural  societies 
have  appointed  members  to  represent  them  upon  these  boards,  and 
much  good  has  come  from  this  enlargement  of  the  representation. 
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The  sL-asou,  Iheiefoie,  elcsed  as  salisfaeluiily  as  could  liave  beeu 
expected,  considering  the  change  in  the  management  of  the  institute 
work  \\  liicli  tlie  new  law  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  made  necessary,  and  the  limited  time  for  preparation  in  order  to 
meet  the  new  conditions. 

As  soon  as  the  season  of  iSDo-ti  had  closed,  plans  were  begun  for 
that  of  18!)G-T.  Much  valuable  information  had  been  obtained  from 
the  experience  of  the  previous  year,  and  many  useful  and  practical 
suggestions  were  received  from  experienced  workers  in  this  and 
other  states. 

The  institutes  in  1S!J5-(j  were  continued  over  a  period  of  five  and 
a  half  months.  It  became  evident  that  this  was  too  long,  partly  be- 
cause it  included  the  early  spring  months  when  the  roads  arc  almost 
impassable,  and  partly  because  the  pressing  duties  of  the  farm  when 
good  weather  comes,  demand  tbe  farmer's  attention  at  home.  It  was 
accordingly  concluded  that  the  season  should  begin  not  earlier  than 
the  1st  of  November,  and  that  it  ought  to  close  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  March.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  and  at  the  same  tinn^ 
hold  the  same  number  of  institutes  as  formerly,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  into  the  field  several  sets  of  lecturers,  so  that  a  number  of  sei>- 
sions  could  be  going  on  at  the  same  time.  This  necessitated  the  dis- 
tricting of  the  KState. 

After  detei-mining  the  number  of  institutes  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  hold,  it  was  concluded  to  divide  the  State  into  three  divisions 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  assigning  to  each  county  a  certain  number 
of  days  according  to  the  number  of  farms  which  it  contained.  The 
■apportionment  was  made  on  the  basis  of  two  days  of  institute  to 
every  county  having  not  over  1,000  farms,  three  days  to  each  county 
having  more  than  1,000  and  not  over  1,500;  afterwards,  one  day 
for  each  llfteen  hundred  farms  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  For 
each  of  these  days  the  Department  agreed  to  furnish  Iwo  lecturers 
free  of  charge.  This  insured  Department  aid  to  each  county  in 
I>roportion  to  its  agricultural  interests.  The  districts  as  finally 
concluded  ai-e  made  up  of  the  following  counties,  and  the  number 
of  days  allotted  to  each  is  shown  by  the  figures  opposite  the  respec- 
tive counti(-s.  making  200  days  in  all. 
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Days. 


Aduuis,    5 

Berks,    7 

Bucks,    7 

Chester,    7 

Cumberland   4 

Dauphin,   4 

Delaware,    ;> 

Franklin,    5 

Fulton,    ;3 

Lancaster,    !) 

Lebanon,   4 

Lehigh,    5 

Montgomery   6 

Northampton,   ...  5 

Northumbeiland,  .  4 

Perry,    4 

Philadelphia   i' 

Snyder,    4 

Union,    3 

York,    8 


Bays. 


Allegheny,   ....  (i 

Armstrong   5 

Beaver.    4 

Bedford   5 

Blair,    4 

Butler,   (J 

Cambria,    4 

Centre   4 

Columbia   4 

Fayette   5 

Creene,    4 

Huntingdon,  ...  4 

Lidiana   (j 

■Juniata,   4 

Lawrence   4 

Lycoming,   n 

Mercer   0 

Mifflin,    3 

Montour   i> 

Somerset   5 

Washington,   .  .  5 

^^'estmol'eland, .  5 
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iJaya. 


Bradford   7 

Cameron   2 

Carbon,    '2 

Clarion,    .j 

Clearheld,    4 

Clinton,   

(Jrawford,    8 

Elk   2 

Erie   C, 

Forest,   1' 

Jefferson,    4 

Lackawanna.  . .  4 

Luzerne,    4 

McKean   ;; 

Monroe   4 

Piko,    -1 

Potter   t 

Schuylkill   4 

Sulliva)!   1' 

Susquehani!;!,  ..  (i 

Tioga  ,  r» 

Venango,  ,  4 

Warren   4 

Wayne   T) 

AVyoming   4 
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Sonvi  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  the  pi-evions  yeai-  witli 
regard  to  the  dates  at  which  the  institutes  had  been  fixed  in  sineral 
of  thf  cor.nties.  There  had  been  no  tim?  for  consultation,  and  of  ne- 
cessity the  dates  had  to  be  fixed  at  once.  As  a  consequence,  some 
of  the  localities  were  inconvenienced,  scnne  other  local  meeting  on 
the  sjime  date  demanding  tlie  attention  of  the  citizens.  In  or<ler 
to  avoid  this  interference,  as  well  as  to  secure  suitable  places  for 
holding  the  institutes  in  the  coming  year,  the  Diiector  called  u])nii 
the  members  of  the  institute  committees  in  all  of  the  counties,  to 
meet  at  the  office  of  the  county  commissioners  in  their  several  coun- 
1ies,  upon  the  second  Tuesday  of  June  to  organize  the  liew  boards  of 
<-ounty  institttte  managers,  and  at  that  time  to  also  indicate  the 
dates  and  places  for  holding  institutes  for  the  ensuing  year.  Pre- 
vious tc  ihis  meeting  notice  had  been  sent  to  all  of  the  county  agri- 
ci.ltrral  organizations  in  the  State,  requesting  them  to  appoint  repre- 
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sentatives  on  this  committee,  and  notifying  them  of  the  date  and 
place  of  meeting.  Members  attending  this  annual  meeting  were  to 
have  their  expenses  paid,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  |2.00  each.  The 
result  was  that  most  of  the  counties  complied  with  the  request,  and 
within  ten  days,  the  time  designated,  had  reported  their  action.  This 
gave  the  Director  of  Institutes  the  information  that  he  needed  in 
order  to  arrange  for  the  next  season's  work. 

Wliile  this  was  going  on,  blanks  were  prepared  and  sent  out  to  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  inquiring  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  part  as  lecturers  in  the  institute  work,  and 
requesting  them  to  indicate  the  compensation  which  they  desired 
and  also  to  state  the  topics  which  they  were  willing  to  discuss.  One 
hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  responded  favorably  to  this  request, 
and  sent  in  their  topics.  Correspondence  was  also  opened  with  sev- 
eral eminent  gentlemen  with  a  view  to  securing  their  services  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  institute  season. 

The  president  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  were  also  requested  to  put  one  of  their  scientific  men 
upon  each  corps  of  institute  lecturers,  with  a  view  to  introducing 
into  the  homes  of  the  farming  people  a  course  of  reading  and  study 
in  agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  agency  of  charts, 
tables  and  explanations,  these  college  representatives  would  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  some  of  the  practical  results  of  late  scientific  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  agriculture,  and  discuss  the  various  topics 
that  would  arise  needing  explanation  by  scientific  men.  This  request 
was  granted,  and  three  competent  men  were  detailed  by  the  college 
authorities  for  this  service.  Each  corps  of  State  lecturers  was, 
therefore,  made  up  of  one  regular  lecturer,  one  member  from  the 
State  College  and  one  lecturer  chosen  from  time  to  time  from  the 
general  list  of  speakers. 

In  previous  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  hand  over  to  the 
county  manager  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  institute  work,  with- 
out any  requirement  as  to  how  many  institutes  he  should  hold.  It 
happened  that  one  institute  manager  would  use  as  much  in  holding 
a  sirgle  institute  as  another  would  find  sufficient  for  two  or  three. 
A(cordingly,  a  new  method  of  apportionment  was  adopted,  based 
up<:n  the  cost  per  day  of  institute. 

After  very  careful  calculation,  based  upon  our  own  experience  and 
thai  of  other  states,  the  sum  of  fO.OO  per  day  was  set  aside  for  use 
by  th-  local  manager  in  meeting  local  expenses.  This  sum,  with  the 
assistance  of  three  State  lecturers,  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
i  tepartment,  it  was  believed  would  carry  the  work  creditably. 

Heretofore  the  selection  of  the  topics  that  each  institute  would 
discuss  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  local  managers.  As  a  cod- 
se^ii7ence  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  selected  and  no  general  or 
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setlieu  conclusion  could  be  reached  upon  any  topic.  It  was  believed 
that  if  two  or  three  leading  and  important  subjects  could  be  chosen 
and  be  thoroughly  discussed  all  over  the  State  wherever  institutes 
were  held,  leaving  time  also  for  the  discussion  of  other  topics 
spfx-ially  interesting  to  each  community,  that  greater  good  would 
resadt  than  could  come  through  the  desultory  and  fragmentary 
method  that  had  prevailed.  Three  subjects  were  accordingly  chosen 
and  notice  given  to  institute  managers  to  place  them  upon  their 
programmes,  viz  :  the  subject  of  good  roads,  a  woman's  session  in  the 
interest  of  country  homes,  and  one  evening  to  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  education  for  the  farmer  and  his  children.  The  reports  of 
lecturers  and  local  managers  who  have  seen  this  new  plan  in  opera- 
tion for  about  twO'  months,  speak  in  its  praise. 

Not  infrequently  in  our  past  experience,  we  have  found  institutes 
seriously  injured  from  the  incompetency  of  the  chairman.  It  is  de- 
sirable for  several  reasons  that  a  local  man  act  as  chairman.  He 
knows  the  people  and  they  have  confidence  in  him,  but  he  may  lack 
the  particular  quality  necessary  to  make  him  a  good  presiding 
officer.  We  are  trying  to  remedy  this  defect  by  having  the  leader  of 
the  State  force  of  lecturers  act  as  co-chairman,  and  sit  with  the  local 
chairman,  ready  to  give  advice  or  suggestion  as  may  be  needed. 
This  relieves  the  situation  and  insures  that  no  mistake  made  in 
selecting  a  local  chairman,  can  occasion  the  loss  of  an  institute  ses- 
sion through  his  inability  to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position. 

Another  new  feature  of  our  institute  work  is  the  formation  of  a 
query  committee.  Often  in  the  past  no  preparation  for  the  conduct 
of  the  question  box  had  been  made,  and  when  the  institute  opened, 
some  one  would  be  chosen  who  had  little  qualification  for  the  duty. 
The  present  system  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  query  commit- 
tee some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  meeting  to  prepare  questions,  and 
secure  the  promise  of  some  local  people  tO'  answer  them  in  three  1o 
five  minute  speeches.  During  the  institute  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee take  notes  as  the  various  speeches  are  delivered,  and  when  op- 
portunity offers,  ask  questions  bringing  out  points  that  may  need 
further  explanation,  thus  providing  a  constant  and  interesting  supply 
of  material  for  discussio-n  and  thought. 

This  feature  of  institute  work  has  been  much  neglected,  and  yet  it 
ought  to  be  a  most  important  and  instructive  part  of  the  exercises. 
By  appointing  the  committee  early  and  giving  them  plenty  of  time  to 
prepare,  an  institute  may  be  carried  on  even  if  no  regular  speakers 
appear. 

Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  each  institute  are  required  from  the 
chairman  of  the  State  lecture  force,  giving  the  attendance,  degree  of 
interest  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  work  in  that  locality.  The 
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local  manager  for  the  county  is  also  asked  to  make  a  report  giving 
liis  estimate  of  tlie  attendance  and  such  criticism  as  he  may  have  to 
oifer.  These  reports  coming  in  daily  keep  the  Director  informed  as 
to  what  is  being  done  by  each  section,  and  enables  him  to  act  at  once 
when  it  appears  to  be  necessary. 

The  local  managers  have  for  the  most  jjart  been  rendering  good 
service  in  aiding  in  making  the  institutes  a  success,  and  are  binug 
more  appreciated  each  year  for  the  important  and  disinterested 
public  service  which  they  render.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  sense 
of  obligation  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  cordial  support  and  the 
hearty  good  will  which  they  have  so  frequejitly  expressed,  and  1 
hope  that  the  State  will  this  coming  winter  make  such  an  appi  opria- 
tion  for  the  institute  work  as  will  enable  the  Director  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  these  men  for  the  time  that  they  devote  to  hei-  ser- 
\ice  in  carrying  on  tliis  important  department  of  public  education. 

The  appropriation  for  institute  work  had  been  .reduced  by  the  last 
legislature  from  .1f;>,5(M)  to  |7,500  per  year,  a  sum  altogether  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  work,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  unsrlfisli  ]al)(»r  of  many  public  spirited  citizens  throughout  the 
State  that  so  much  was  accomplished  with  snch  slight  expenditure. 
It  is  unfair  to  expect  busy  men  to  each  year  leave  their  work  and 
devote  from  ten  to  hfteen  days  to  the  organizing  of  institutes  for 
the  several  counties,  without  proper  compensation  for  their  time  and 
labor. 

When  tlie  institute  A\as  an  <  xi»eriment,  many  persons  felt  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  assist  in  demonstrating  its  usefulness  and  did  so  free  of 
charge;  but  now,  when  it  has  assumed  its  present  proportions  and 
l)romises  to  be  developed  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  future,  it 
is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  recompense  these  men  for  their 
service,  and  then  expect  it  to  be  promptly  and  efficiently  performed. 

The  Director  has  been  greatly  embai-rassed  by  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  some  managers  in  sending  in  their  I'eports  and  in  answeiing  his 
letters.  He  has  no  way  of  insisting  that  tlie  work  shall  be  done 
since  it  is  voluntarily  performed,  and  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  busy 
men  who  are  overloaded  with  their  own  business  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  di'O])  it  and  attend  to  this  at  their^  own  expense.  Here  is 
the  weak  jdacc  in  our  pi-esent  method  of  institute  work.  Com- 
j)etent  lecturers  are  provided,  institutes  are  appointed  and  great 
expense  is  incurred,  and  after  all,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when 
the  State  force  arrives  on  the  ground,  they  find  that  the  local  man- 
agers Imve  done  absolutely  nothing,  and  even  absent  themselves 
fiom  the  institute.  The  law  requires  the  Director  to  consult  and  ad- 
vise with  these  local  managers,  and  he  is  therefore  compelled  not 
infrequently  to  depend  upon  a  man  who  has  shown  himself  incom- 
petent or  unwilling  to  attend  properly  to  the  duties  of  the  position. 
There  should  be  some  method  by  which  such  a  man  could  be  dropped 
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;iud  a  live,  interested,  energetic  nuiu  selected  in  his  stead.  In  order 
to  secure  such  a  man  and  efficient  service,  lie  must  be  i^aid. 

A  large  number  of  advertising-  bills  have  been  sent  out  this  season. 
Ten  thousand  circular  letters  have  been  mailed,  several  thousand 
postal  card  notices  of  institutes  have  been  issued,  and  2,000  institute 
bulletins  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public 

County  superintendents,  school  teachers,  road  supervisors  and  long- 
lists  of  farmers  have  been  written  to  urging  them  To  tal;"  pnri  in 
the  meetings  to  be  held  in  their  communities. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  institutes  have  been  planned  for  this 
season,  taking  in  all  340  days  to  conqilete.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
school  having  over  250  scholars,  with  a  corps  of  from  four  to  six 
teachers  in  session  every  working  day  of  the  year.  In  other  words, 
it  constitutes  a  great  college  for  the  higher  instruction  of  men  and 
women  in  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  professic'us  in  life. 
It  has  in  its  corps  of  teachers  a  large  number  of  the  most  learned  and 
practical  men  that  this  country  possesses;  men  who  are  high  au- 
thorities upon  the  subjects  upon  which  they  lecture.  Chemists,  bot- 
anists, florists,  farmers,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants,  ministers, 
biologists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  writers,  college  presidents,  uni- 
versity professors,  authors,  horticulturists,  landscape  gardeners, 
zoologists,  microscopists,  engineers,  architects,  nurses,  sanitarians, 
food  experts,  superintendents  of  state  and  local  schools,  linguists, 
experiment  station  directors,  forestry  commissioners,  governors, 
judges,  senators,  together  with  a  long  list  of  specialists  in  all  of  the 
departTuents  of  practical  and  scientific  work.  Xo  university  in 
America  can  surpass  in  the  number  and  accomplishments  of  its 
professors  the  list  of  teachers  who  make  up  the  corps  of  instructors 
that  are  now  engaged  in  the  farmers'  institute  work  in  this  State.  It 
is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  support  of  all  patriotic,  right  thinking 
men,  and  ought  to  be  supported  in  a  Avay  to  enable  these  teachers  to 
exert  the  most  salutary  and  lasting  influence  j^ossible  upon  the  great 
classes  of  j)eople  whom  they  have  undertaken  to  instruct.  The 
work  ought  to  be  advanced  to  a  higher  grade,  and  the  money  neces- 
sary to  secure  this  result  should  be  cheerfully  supplied.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  is  needed  for  the  next  year,  and  no  money  that  the 
State  expends  will  be  ])roductive  of  better  results. 

The  average  yield  of  the  crops  in  Pennsyhania  in  188!)  was  as 
follows: 

Corn   3?>.7  bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat   1(;.::>  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats   37.1")  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley   23. (j  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye   11.1  bushels  per  acre. 

Buckwheat   14.5  bushels  per  acre. 
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If  knowledge  in  agriculture  could  be  so  given  as  to  cause  mu  in- 
crease in  these  crops,  so  ns  to  raise  the  average  production  of 

Corn  to,    40  bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat  to,    20  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats  to   40  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  to,    30  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye  to,    20  bushels  per  acre. 

Buckwheat  to,   20  bushels  per  acre. 


It  would  add  7,889,924  bushels  to  the  anual  corn  crop;  4,878,346 
bushels  to  the  wheat  crop  ;  16,246,462  bushels  to  the  oats  crop;  134,080 
bushels  to  the  barley  crop;  2,990,764  bushels  to  the  rye  crop,  and 
1,157,684  bushels  to  the  buckwheat  crop.  Counting  the  corn  as 
worth  30  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  65  cents,  oats  25  cents,  barley  40 
cents,  rye  50  cents  and  buckwheat  30  cents,  it  would  add  to  the  rev- 
enue of  the  farmers  of  the  State  $11,495,835.  If  increased  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  our  farmers  produced  a  like  effect  in  the  increase 
of  other  agricultural  products,  such  as  hay,  straw,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  pork,  wool,  beef,  mutton,  fruit,  etc.,  many  mil- 
lions more  would  be  added  to  the  revenues  of  our  agricultural  peo- 
ple, and  out  of  this  increased  prosperity  there  would  be  paid  back 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State  many  times  that  which  it  had  expended 
in  bringing  about  this  result. 

No  othei'  investment  of  State  funds  will  be  productive  of  better 
results,  or  will  more  speedily  bring  permanent  prosperity,  than  that 
which  is  expended  in  the  instruction  of  our  farmers  in  the  science 
and  art  of  their  calling.  Pennsylvania,  according  to  population, 
is  far  behind  other  states  in  the  amount  of  her  appropriations  for 
carrying  on  this  educational  work.  Wisconsin  appropriates  |12,000 ; 
Michigan  |10,000;  Ohio  |15,000;  Newi  York  |15,000;  Minnesota 
113,500;  while  Pennsylvania  gives  |7,500.  None  of  these  states, 
except  Ohio,  give  anything  for  local  aid,  whilst  Pennsylvania  last 
year  gave  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  expended,  to  the 
localities  for  local  assistance. 

If  appropriations  in  Pennsylvania  were  made  as  liberally  as  is 
done  in  these  other  states,  the  ratio,  according  to  population,  would 
be  as  follows: 

To  equal  that  of  Wisconsin   |37,281 

To  equal  that  of  Michigan   25,080 

To  equal  that  of  Ohio,   21,452 

To  equal  that  of  New  York   13,145  ■ 

To  equal  that  of  Minnesota   54,157 
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Whilst  it  is  true  that  legislation  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  farming  people  in  the  direction  of  securing  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products,  providing  for  economical  transportation  and  re- 
lieving from  excessive  taxation,  yet  it  is  through  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  aj't  and  science  of  agriculture  that  the  main  assistance 
must  be  rendered,  if  substantial  and  permanent  relief  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. Into  these  great  movable  universities  let  our  farmers  enter 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  learn  from  the  most  skilled  teachers 
that  America  possesses  the  latest  and  best  facts  that  are  knowu 
in  regard  to  their  business,  and  the  influence  of  such  an  institution 
will  revolutionize  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  inside  of  twenty  years. 

A  gTeat  work  has  already  been  accomplished  by  this  method  of 
disseminating  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  through  the  country,  in 
improving  the  farming  industry  within  the  last  few  years.  Cattle 
that  only  a  decade  ago  it  took  four  acres  to  keep  through  the  year,  are 
now  kept  on  less  than  one.  Fruits  that  not  long  ago  were  unprotected 
from  destructive  enemies,  are  now  grown  in  perfect  security  from 
their  interference.  Diseases  among  animals  that  not  long  ago  were 
scarcely  understood  are  now  controlled  by  simple  remedies,  which 
the  ordinary  farmer  can  apply.  Fertilizers  whose  action  and  con- 
stitution were  known  only  by  a  few  learned  men  twenty  years  ago, 
are  now  intelligently  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
State.  Soils  and  tillage  are  now  carefully  studied,  and  the  laws  of 
growth  and  health  as  they  apply  to  farm  animals  and  plants  are 
being  better  understood  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

This  great  work  of  industrial  education  is  just  begun,  and  now 
it  needs  the  liberal  support  of  the  State  to  carry  its  blessings  to 
the  great  body  of  workers  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  homes  and 
business  to  attend  any  Central  School,  but  who  are  in  greater  need 
than  ever  before  in  our  history,  of  the  information  that  skilled 
teachers  and  scientific  men  possess  and  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
give. 

One  great  lack  in  this  new  university  is  suitable  literature  for 
farming  people.  The  books  now  published  are  not  well  adapted 
to  the  students  who  compose  this  school,  and  recently  application 
has  been  made  by  the  Director,  through  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  also  through  the  National 
Grange,  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  editors,  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  to  collect 
the  results  of  the  Experiment  Station  work  in  this  country,  and  also 
such  other  reliable  and  useful  information  relating  to  agriculture 
as  may  be  accessible  and  arrange  this  knowledge  in  book  form,  com- 
posing a  series  that  shall  embrace  all  of  the  topics  relating  to  farm- 
.3* 
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iug  opei-alions,  aud  adapting  liieir  teachings  to  the  requirements 
of  tliis  business  as  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 

A  coiJV  of  these  suggestions  is  submitted  with  this  report,  and  is 
as  follows,  viz: 

"Recog-nizing-  that  the  future  development  and  success  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  is  directly  dependent  upon  a  more  complete  knowledge  by  rural 
people  of  improved  methods  of  farming; 

And  realizing-  that  the  discovery  of  these  improved  methods,  and  the  showing 
of  the  adaptability  of  practical  and  scientific  truth  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions, is  the  speciiic  duty  of  the  colleges  of  ag-riculture  and  of  the  experiment 
stations  of  the  United  States; 

And  appreciating-  the  fact  that  their  work  is  comparatively  futile,  unless  the 
information  thus  obtained  is  disseminated  among  the  agricultural  people,  and  is 
put  in  useful  form ; 

And  realizing-,  also,  that  the  bulletins  published  by  the  stations  and  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  of  the  several  states  and  of  the  nation,  although  con- 
taining much  of  the  latest  and  best  information,  do  not  form  a  complete  and 
systematic  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  quite 
fragmentary  and  disconnected; 

And  believing  that  a  systematic  and  complete  course  of  instruction  adapted 
to  the  use  of  farmers,  and  embracing  the  latest  and  best  information  known 
with  regard  to  their  occupation  is  highly  iesirable,  if  not  an  immediate  ne- 
cessity; 

And  that  in  oi'der  to  secure  attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  farming 
people  as  a  class,  the  books  containing  the  information  should  be  of  attractive 
form,  well  illustrated,  printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  be  furnished 
free  from  copyright  and  royalty,  and  that  each  volume  should  treat  of  but  one 
or  two  subjects,  and  not  be  larger  than  from  75  to  100  pages;  so  as  to  enable 
the  purchaser  to  get  what  he  wants  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  without  having 
to  pay  for  other  matter  not  desirable; 

And  being-  of  the  conviction  that  the  chief  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing an  Agricultural  Chautauqua  course  of  reading  and  study  for  farmers, 
is  in  the  lack  of  suitable  literature,  and  in  the  expense  involved  in  the  purchas- 
ing- of  books; 

And  feeling  that  the  need  for  such  a  course  of  reading  and  instruction  is 
national,  and  not  confined  to  sectional  or  state  boundaries; 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  advisability  and  propriety  of  arranging  for 
the  editing,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
such  a  series  of  books  as  the  necessities  of  our  farming  interests  seem  to  re- 
quire; engaging  in  their  preparation  the  best  scientific  assistance  that  the 
country  affords;  purchasing  the  copyright,  and  having  the  books  published  for 
distribution  at  cost  of  paper,  press  work,  binding  and  postage;  making  up  a 
series  of  works  that  shall  include  all  of  the  topics  relating  to  practical  agri- 
culture." 

This  request  >\as  made,  and  immediate  and  favorable  action  is 
urged,  because  it  is  an  essential  ]>art  in  the  great  system  of  educa- 
tion now  begun,  at\d  which  pi-omises  so  much  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  our  ](eople.  The  trend  of  population  has  been  from 
the  country  to  the  city.  In  ISSO  only  34.!)0  per  cent,  of  the  po])nla- 
tion  of  this  State  lived  in  cities,  and  in  1890  the  percentage  had 
increased  to  40.9.''..  Tf  this  flow  is  to  be  arrested,  it  must  be  through 
1he  efforts  of  the  State  in  making  country  occupations  more  profita- 
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ble  and  agreeable  than  tliev  now  ai-e.  To'  do  this,  men,  tirst  of  all, 
nuist  know  how,  and  this  knowledge  can  only  come  thvongh  a  system 
of  education  organized  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

No  greater  educational  force  has  been  put  into  operation  in  our 
time  than  this  institute  movement,  now  inaugurated,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  the  farming  people  of  the  Comnion- 
A\'ealth.  As  I  have  said,  if  rural  people  are  to  be  aided,  it  must 
come  through  increased  knowledge  of  their  art,  and  the  State  is 
directly  concerned  in  giving  this  information  in  the  shortest  and 
most  effective  way.  No  better  method  has  been  discovered  for  the 
elevation  of  mankind  than  oral  teaching  by  skilled  and  learned  men, 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  such  literature  as  will  in  the  most  clear 
and  direct  language  convey  vital  truth  to  the  understanding  and 
comprehension  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

If  the  State  is  to  be  protected  fi^om  the  designs  of  demagogues 
and  is  to  prosper  in  its  industrial  life,  it  must  see  that  its  people 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  ti-uths  that  affect  their  living,  and 
that  they  are  so  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  tlieir  occupation  as  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  such  a  degree  of  profit 
and  comfort  as  will  make  them  contented  with  their  calling  and 
satisfied  with  their  lot.  Meetings  for  their  instruction  and  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  multiplied,  and  more  men  of  high  qualifications 
as  instructors  ought  to  be  secured.  If  these  agencies  are  set  at 
work  and  continued  in  a  systematic  and  efficient  way,  the  result 
needs  no  prophet  to  predict;  an  enlightened,  pros]>erous  and  con- 
tented people. 

Respectfully  submitted : — 

JOHN  HAMILTON, 
Deputy  Secretary  and  Director  of  Institutes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGIST. 


Harkisbukg,  Pa.,  January  ],  ]8'J7. 
Hon,  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  re- 
port upon  the  operations  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Zoology  for  the 
j'oar  1890  : 

OFFICE  WORK. 


The  correspondence  of  this  division  is  extensive,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  received  and  answered  during  the  year  over  3,500 
letters. 

The  following  bulletins  and  special  reports  have  been  issued: 

Bulletin  No.  6,  "Taxidermy  and  Game  and  Fish  Laws."  The  de- 
mand for  this  document  was  so  great  that  three  editions  were 
printed,  and  at  the  present  writing  we  have  about  800  applications  in 
excess  of  the  total  number  published. 

Bulletin  No.  17,  "Diseases  and  Enemies  of  Poultry."  Part  I,  (pages 
1  to  77,  inclusive)  of  this  document  dealing  with  diseases,  was  pre- 
pared by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian. 
This  publication  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

As  special  reports,  papers  on  "Our  Home  Birds,"  and  a  summary  of 
"The  Game  and  Fish  Laws  of  Pennsylvania"  have  been  printed  and 
distributed. 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  are  now  ready  for 
piiblication,  and  several  others  are  in  course  of  preparation: 

1.  Trout  Culture  for  the  Farmer,  and  the  Enemies  of  Trout. 

2.  Notes  on  Spraying  and  Some  Common  Insects,  with  Remedies 
for  their  Destruction. 

3.  The  Mole  Family  in  Pennsylvania  and  Its  Relation  to  Agricul- 
ture. 

4.  Some  Rare  Summer  Birds. 

5.  Forest  Fires  vs.  Birds  and  Mammals,  and  Some  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Resorts  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  also  distributed  to  farmers,  circular  letters  giving  in- 
structions as  to  best  methods  of  combating  certain  insect  and  other 
pests,  which  made  their  appearance  during  the  past  year. 

Several  thousand  circulars  have  been  distributed  to  farmers,  fruit- 
gio\\prs,  naturalists,  sportsmen  and  others  making  inquiries  con- 
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cerning  birds,  mammals,  insects  and  forest  fires,  and  from  tlie 
answers  received  there  has  been  compiled  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
and  instructive  data,  vi'hich  will  appear  in  future  public  documents- 

During  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  received  at  this  office 
eighty-seven  species  of  birds,  five  mammals  and  seventy-five  species 
of  insects  sent  for  identification. 

The  prevalence  of  the  army  worm  and  basket,  or  bag  worm, 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  resulted  in  our  receiving,  from  farm- 
ers and  fruit  growers  last  summer,  thousands  of  s]iei/imens  of  the;-ie 
troublesome  pests. 


FIELD  WORK. 


Special  investigations  have  been  made  respecting  the  yellow- 
bellied  woodpecker  and  other  native  birds;  also,  of  the  army  worm. 

Of  birds  and  mammals,  which  are  commonly  claimed  lo  be  detri- 
mental, about  SOO  stomachs  have  been  collected  and  preserved  for 
future  investigations. 

During  the  past  year  the  Zoologist  visited  about  thirty  farmers' 
institutes,  Pomona  and  subordinate  grange  meetings,  and  lectured  on 
various  topics  concerning  the  work  of  this  division,  and  the  Depart- 
ment. 


INSUFFICIENT  BULLETINS. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  receive,  by  law, 
no  copies  of  the  bulletins  of  this  Department,  which  are  in  great  di'- 
mand,  I  would  recommend  that  an  amendment  be  made  to  the  act 
providing  for  their  publication,  so  that  the  other  officials  referred  to 
shall  receive  a  portion  of  these  documents  for  distribution  to  their 
constituents. 
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THE  NECE>^SITY  FOK  MORE  POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY 

PUBLICATION!;?. 


The  great  increase  iu  j)opular  interest  concerning  common  insects, 
birds,  mammals,  tishes  and  botanical  and  forestry  subjects  has  be- 
come manifest  in  numerous  ways. 

Our  efficient  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  N.  C. 
Scbaeffer,  and  his  intelligent  co-workers  iu  many  portions  of  the 
State,  have  done  much  to  create  this  growing  sentiment  which  cei- 
lainly  deserves  encouragement  from  oui  legislators  and  others  in 
high  authority. 

The  officials  of  this  Department,  during  the  last  two  years,  have 
been  in  receipt  of  fully  5,000  requests  for  reports  on  birds,  insects, 
mammals,  etc.,  which  they  were  unable  to  supply,  because  no  ade- 
quate means  had  been  made  for  the  publication  of  these  documents. 
The  widespi-ead  ignorance  regarding  many  of  our  common  birds, 
mammals,  etc.,  can  be  best  corrected  by  the  publication  of  books,  by 
our  State,  which  show  the  true  economic  status  of  these  creatures, 
(iive  the  .school  boy  a  document,  Avritteu  in  language  which  he  can 
understand,  and  more  will  be  done  toward  creating  sentiment  in 
favor  of  our  animal  friends  than  almost  any  protective  hnvs  which 
can  be  enacted. 

Again,  it  is  important  for  the  masses  to  be  familiar  with  wibl 
animals  wliich  are  detrimental,  and  these  documents  should  .deal 
with  them  also.  \ 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  ITnion  in  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry.  The  value  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  and  of  the 
eggs  produced  is  placed,  for  this  year,  at  |22,000,000.  Of  this  im- 
mense sum,  it  is  claimed  from  reports  received  by  this  Department 
from  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  throughout  the  State,  that  the 
annual  loss  of  doniestic  fowls  from  the  visits  of  predatory  animals, 
(birds  and  (iiiadrnjMMls)  ainonnts  to  not  less  than  .f L'.-.O.OOO, 


INSECT  RAY  ACES. 


The  plum  cro])  in  many  regions  of  Pennsylvania  is  almost  a  total 
failure  becau.se  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio  and  the  fungus  known 
as  black  knot.  Yet.  if  orchardists  would  hood  advice  and  follow 
the  recommendations  of  our  scientific  men  who  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  life  liistoi'y  of  insects,  fungi  and  birds,  plum  culture  could, 
no  doubt,  be  «'onductpd  with  much  great(M'  satisfaction  and  profit. 
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Duriug  recent  years  there  iias  been  a  very  great  increase  boLli 
iu  number  and  virulence  of  tlie  parasitic  fungi  and  insect  pesls 
witli  whicli  tlie  fjtrnier  and  horticulturist  has  to  contend.  Be- 
sides these  enemies,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  to  combat  certain 
species  of  birds  and  mammals  which  annually  do  much  damage  to 
his  cultivated  crops.  The  destruction  of  forests,  both  by  lumber- 
men and  devastating  forest  fires — especially  the  latter — has  caused 
many  insects  to  abandon  their  habitations  iu  the  forests  and  take  up 
their  abodes  in  the  culti\ated  lauds.  Eminent  entomological  au- 
thorities assure  us;  that  at  least  oue-tentii  of  all  the  cultivated  cro[)s 
of  this  country  are  annually  destroyed  by  insects,  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  damage  done  is  ui)\vards  of  1:500, 0(10. 000  every  year  in 
the  Qiited  States.  Of  this  immense  sum  it  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate  to  state  that  Pennsylvania's  share  through  insect  ravages 
alone  is  about  $5,000,000  annually. 

Sume  three  years  ago  tlie  fine  Bark  beetle  committed  depreda- 
tions in  the  pine  forests  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  iu  West 
N'irginia  amounting  to  fully  S«l,0!)0,0(iO,  and  duriug  the  present  year, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  our  correspondents,  the  army  worm 
damaged  crops,  chiefly  cereals,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  .1?:!00,0!!0.  In 
1895,  "rose  bugs"  and  English  sparrows  caused,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  our  Erie  county  correspondents,  fully  -f 50,000  loss  to 
vineyards  in  the  famous  Erie  gra])e  belt. 

Tn  North  Carolina,  the  insect  hosts  annually,  it  is  said,  destroy  over 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products.  In 
ISOB,  the  loss  from  granary  insects  to  the  corn  crop  alone  in  the  State 
of  A  lab  ama  was  claimed  to  be  •'f  1,GT1,882.  and  in  the  Lone  St;ir 
State  grain  weevils,  according  to  a  well-known  writer,  cause  au 
annual  loss  in  stored  cereals  of  over  -f  t.OOO.OOO.  In  1874.  the  westei-n 
states  were  visited  by  grasshoppers  which  played  such  havoc  with 
the  crops  that  their  depredations  amounted  to  |45. 000.000.  Tiie 
chinch  bugs  weie  so  numerous  in  Illinois  in  1804  that  they  cost  tnb 
people  of  that  state  over  |78.000.000.  and.  in  :N[issoui-i  in  1874  the 
same  voracious  pests  devoured  agricultural  products  to  the  auiount 
of  819,000.000.  In  the  cotton  raising  states  the  annual  loss  thi-ouiih 
the  cottom  worm  from  1804  to  1880  was  estimated  at  about  |15,- 
000.000.    Dr.  Packard  states  that 

"Each  species  of  plant  on  an  average  supports  three  to  four  species  of  in- 
sects, and  numerous  plants,  particularly  those  in  general  cultivation,  afford 
subsistence  to  many  more.  Many  species,  which  now  attack  g-arden  vegetables 
■  ir  fruit  or  vines,  once  lived  in  the  forest  on  entirely  different  vegetable  life. 
There  are,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  seventy-fn-e  tiinds  of  injurious  insects  inhab- 
iting the  apple  orchard.  Before  the  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  were  introduced 
to  America,  many  of  these  insect  enemie.s  lived  on  such  forest  trees  as  the 
oak.  elm.  wild  cherry,  maple,  ash  and  willow.  Forest  trees  are,"  as  Dr.  Pack- 
arcf  states,  "particularly  liable  to  depredations  of  insects,  certain  species^  of 
which  attack  the  mors,  others  the  bark,  some  the  wood,  many  the  leaves  anr} 
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a  few  the  fruit  and  nuts.  The  oak  harbors  between  500  and  600  kinds  of  in- 
sects; the  hickories  afford  maintenance  to  140  recorded  species,  the  birch  to 
over  100  species,  the  maple  85,  the  poplar  72,  while  the  pine  yields  nourishment, 
to  over  100  different  kinds." 

Willi  the  view  of  benefiting,  especially  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  at  the  next 
session  of  our  Legislature  provision  be  made  for  the  publication  of 
jjopular  works  on  such  common  insects,  birds  and  mammals  as  are 
known  to  be  beneficial  or  harmful  to  the  agricultural,  horticultural, 
poultry  and  game  interests  of  this  State,  and  further  that  such  workt? 
be  distributed  by  the  executive  departments  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Zoologist  has  prepared  for  the  annual  report  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1896  the  following  papers: 

1.  "Fish-Eating  Birds  and  Mammals." 

This  paper  deals  briefly  with  the  various  species  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds which  our  investigations  show  subsist  on  fish.  The  damage, 
however,  which  is  done  by  this  class  of  animals  is  not  serious.  The 
kingfisher  and  mink  are  about  the  only  members  of  this  group  whose 
depredations  to  the  finny  inhabitants  of  our  waters  are  worthy  of 
particular  notice. 

2.  "Forest  Fires  and  Game." 

This  article  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  data  from  lumber- 
men of  the  State  which  is  of  particular  value,  as  it  shows  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  loss  to  furred  and  feathered  animal  life,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  ruinous  forest  fires  of  May  and  June  of  last 
year. 

The  material  in  this  paper  should  certainly  cause  every  lover  of 
field  sports,  as  well  as  naturalists  and  others  who  desire  to  protect 
our  animal  friends,  to  make  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  legi«- 
lation  that  will  enable  the  proper  authorities  to  suppress,  if  possibk^ 
these  forest  fires  which  occur  almost  every  spring  and  fall. 

The  assertion  that  steam  locomotives  are  the  chief  cause  of  forest 
fires  in  this  State  is  not,  according  to  my  observation,  correct,  nor  is 
the  claim  proven  by  statistics  of  this  Department. 

My  ofiScial  duties  are  such  that  I  have  occasion  to  travel  at  least 
nine  months  of  the  year  through  Pennsylvania.  Much  of  this  time  is 
spent  in  the  mountains  and  lumbering  operations  where  forest  fires 
are  of  common  occurrence.  While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  sparks 
from  engines  of  steam  cars  sometimes  start  serious  conflagrations, 
careful  investigations  during  the  past  three  years  show  that  fires 
which  originate  through  such  causes  are  exceptional. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  our  railroad  companies  not  only  use  the  m^ost 
improved  spark  arresters  for  their  engines,  but  they  likewise  give 
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particular  instructions  to  section  bosses  and  track  walkers  in  their 
employ  to  adopt  promptly  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  stop 
any  and  all  fires  which  occur  along  the  lines  of  their  respective 
systems.  Through  my  own  personal  observation  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  numerous  close  observing  and  reliable  gentlemen  who  have,' 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  forest  fires  it  ha.s 
been  found,  except  in  isolated  cases,  that  many  of  the  ruinous  fores i 
fires  wliich  have  in  recent  years  been  started  by  steam  engines,  oriui- 
nated  not  from  the  puffing  and  ponderous  locomotives  of  the  well- 
equipped  and  admirably  conducted  steam  railways  of  our  Common- 
wealth, but  from  the  little  (and  in  many  cases  defective)  ''dinkey" 
engines,  such  as  are  in  use  on  many  lumbering  operations. 

Another  and  very  fruitful  cause  of  forest  fires  is  the  custom  as 
practiced  in  numerous  regions  of  setting  fire  in  the  early  spring  to 
undergTo^^■th,  dry  fallen  leaves  and  dead  wood,  so  that  grazing  and 
pasture  grounds  will  be  furnished  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  people 
who  do  this  work  know  it  is  contrary  to  law,  but  they  nevertheless 
follow  it  up  year  after  year.  Instances  are  known  where,  in  order 
to  escape  detection,  men  have  taken  lighted  candles  and  placed  them 
under  piles  of  leaves  and  other  combustible  materials.  These  can- 
dles in  a  few  hours  would  burn  out  and  start  fires  when  the  men  w\u> 
had  arranged  these  contrivances  would  be  many  miles  from  th  - 
place. 

Old  huckleberry  patches  are  often  fired,  so  a  new  crop  of  vigorous 
bushes  will  come  up  the  following  spring.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  bushels  of  berries,  men  will  start  fires  that  destroy  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  much  wild  animal  life. 

Deer  hunters  oftentimes,  in  order  to  clear  up  underbrush  so  they 
can  get  better  shots  at  deer,  will  burn  extensive  tracks  of  land. 

3.  "The  Fallacy  of  Unwise  Bounty  Laws." 

This  paper  gives,  in  brief,  a  review  of  some  of  the  results  of  the 
bounty  or  "scalp"  acts,  which  in  past  years  have  been  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  shown  that  the  diflferent  counties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, under  the  act  of  1885,  paid  in  less  than  two  years  about 
ninety  thousand  dollars  (|90,000)  for  the  heads  of  hawks  and  owls. 
The  decapitated  bodies  of  500  of  these  birds,  on  which  premiums  had 
been  paid,  were  obtained,  identified  and  examined  and  only  sixtv- 
nine,  or  a  little  less  than  one-seventh,  were  detrimental,  viz: 
Cooper's  hawk,  25;  sharp-shinned  hawk,  16;  great  horned  owl,  13; 
barred  owl,  10;  duck  hawk,  2;  pigeon  hawk,  2,  and  goshawk,  1.  Ti  e 
remainder  were  species  which  post-mortem  examinations  clearly 
demonstrated  were  of  incalculable  value,  as  they  subsisted  chiefly 
on  destructive  field  or  meadow  mice  and  different  kinds  of  injur  ious 
ii'sects. 
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4.  "The  Destnietion  of  Game  Birds  and  Mammals." 

The  Zoologist  is  under  great  oblig.itions  to  Messrs.  H.  M.  F.  and 
James  Worden,  of  Harrisbiirg,  and  Mr.  Win.  E.  Meehan,  of  "The 
Phihidelphia  Public  Ledger,"  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  the 
prejia ration  of  this  paper,  which  is  one.  we  believe,  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  piolit  alike  by  the  farmer,  sportsman  and  nat- 
ui'alist. 

For  four  centuries  we  have  been  killing  and  marketing  game, 
destroying  it  as  rapidly  and  as  thuicughly  as  we  knew  how,  and 
making  no  provision  toward  i-eplacing  the  supply. 

The  result  of  such  a  course  is  that  for  the  most  part  the  game  ha-s 
been  blotted  out  from  wide  areas,  and  to-day,  after  400  years  of 
wanton  ^^•astefulness,  we  are  beginning  to  ask  one  another  how  we 
may  jtreserve  the  little  that  remains  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

The  markets  are  answerable  for  a  larger  proportion  of  gauie 
dcstrnclion  lhan  any  other  agency,  or  all  other  agencies  combined. 

The  practical  annihilation  of  several  species  of  our  larger  game  in 
the  State  and  the  sweeping  olT  of  other  species  from  vast  regions 
fornierly  populated  by  them,  have  not  been  brought  about  by  the 
settlement  of  the  countiy,  but  by  unrelenting  pursuit  for  a  commer- 
cial ])ur]M)S('. 

Tiie  work  of  the  sportsman,  who>  hunts  for  the  sake  of  hunting,  for 
the  recreation  and  bench t  that  he  may  derive  in  its  pursuit,  has  had 
an  effect  so  trivial  that  in  comparison  with  that  of  tiie  market  hunter 
it  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  game  paucity  of  to-day 
is  due  to  the  meat  killer  and  the  market  shooter. 

From  the  beginning,  wild  game  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  country.  It  has  supplied  subsistence  when 
there  was  no  other  food  for  the  pioneer  and  the  settler.  Buffalo  and 
elk,  and  deer,  and  grouse,  and  quails,  and  wild  geese,  and  wild  ducks 
liave  sustained  the  men  wlio  first  cut  into  the  edge  of  the  unbroken 
forests  of  the  continent,  who  blazed  the  trails  westward,  and  directed 
as  mariners  at  sea,  by  note  of  sun  and  stars,  pushed  their  way  across 
the  billowing  prairies. 

Many  a  halt  would  have  been  made  by  these  advancing  hosts  had 
thev  been  compelled  to  depend  upon  sutlers'  trains,  instead  of  for- 
aging on  the  abundant  game  resources  of  the  country  as  they  took 
possession  of  it. 

For  generations,  then,  it  was  right  and  proper,  wise  and  proht- 
iMe  that  game  should  be  killed  tor  food;  that  every  edible  creature 
.•lolh.^l  in  feathers  or  in  fur  shonld  be  regarded  as  so  much  meat,  to 
be  spitted,  potted  or  panned. 

P>at  tinu^s  have  changed.  Conditions  are  not  what  they  were. 
Game  still  affords  food  for  the  dweller  in  the  wilderness,  for  those 
^^  i,o  live  on  the  outskirts,  and  for  i.eople  in  su<-h  situations,  venison  :S 
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a  cheapei-  coumiodity  than  beef.  But  foi-  the  vast  and  ovei  wheliuiiig 
multitude  of  the  people  of  the  State,  game  is  no  hmger.  in  any  sense, 
an  essential  faetov  of  the  food  supply. 

"It  lias  h('( onie  a  luxni-y,  it  is  so  rej^ai-ded  and  ii  is  sold  at  prices 
Avhich  make  it  sueii.  The  day  of  wild  game  as  an  economic  factor  in 
the  food  supply  of  the  country  has  gone  by.  In  short,  as  a  civilized 
people,  we  are  no  longer,  in  any  degree,  dependent  for  our  sustenance 
upon  the  resources  and  the  methods  of  primitive  man.  Xo  ])lea  of 
necessity,  of  economy,  of  value  as  food,  demands  tin-  marketing  of 
game.  If  every  market  stall  were  swept  of  its  game  to-day  there 
would  be  no  ait]»reciable  effect  upon  the  food  sui)ply  of  the  t^tate. 

That  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  present  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  game  in  the  larger  cities  is  the  magnitude  of  the  connnercial 
i)il(n-ests  iuvoived.  Tlic  tratlic  is  one  of  hii'ge  i«i-opoi  tio.is :  imieh 
capital  is  invested,  and  the  business  is  not  one  which  would  readily 
be  sacrificed.  Xo  one  of  these  considerations,  however,  can  with- 
stand a  campaign  of  education  and  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
M-hich  will  surely  follow  when  that  education  shall  have  taught  the 
community,  the  true  place  of  wild  game  in  the  economy  of  the  civil- 
ization of  the  present.  While  the  game  stock  has  been  growing  less 
and  less,  the  drain  upon  it  has  been  growing  greater  and  greatc^r. 
Shooters  who  pursue  it  for  sport  have  multiplied  a  thousand  fold; 
consumers  ten  thousand  fold.  There  is  not  to-day  enough  for  the 
two  classes.  One  or  the  otliei-  must  surrender  its  claims  in  favor  of 
the  other. 

The  sportsman  must  yield  to  the  game  dealer,  or  the  game  deafin' 
give  way  to  the  sportsman.  ^V'hich  shall  it  be?  Selfish  and  per- 
sonal cousidei-ation  aside,  the  answer  is  readily  found.  That  interest 
must  give  way  which  is  of  least  advantage  to  the  community,  and 
that  one  must  be  preserved  which  is  of  paramount  public  im})ort- 
ance.  This  is  to  say  that  the  game  must  be  saved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  who  pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  pursuit,  for  the  benefits  whicli 
they  may  derive  as  a  recreation,  and  not  for  the  value  which  it  may 
represent  at  the  end  of  the  day's  spoi-t. 

A  grouse  which  gives  a  man  a  holiday  afield  is  worth  moi  e  to  the 
community  than  a  grouse  snared  or  shot  for  the  market  stalls. 

The  game  supply  which  make  pO'Ssible  the  general  indulgence  in 
field  sports  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  individuals  and  the 
State,  but  a  game  supply  which  makes  ]»iissible  the  traffic  in  game 
as  a  luxury  has  no  sucli  importance. 

If  this  be  granted,  public  policy  demands  that  the  traffic  in  i2am  ' 
taken  within  the  State  should  be  abolished.  And  if  i>ublic  ])o]icv 
demands  this,  the  commercial  interests  involved,  althougli  of  magni- 
tude, are  not  to  be  considered. 

This  question  may  have  to  nuuiy  the  ap}>earance  of  advanced  and 
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radical  recommendations,  but  from  the  nature  of  my  position  with 
ihis  Department,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  a  careful  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, andl  concluded  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and  land 
owners  of  this  State,  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large,  that  a  few 
of  the  facts  which  present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  subject 
be  plainly  given.  Taking  the  most  careful  reports  which  I  have  beeiv 
able  to  obtain  from  the  grouse  counties  of  this  State  regarding  the 
taking  of  game,  the  result  shows  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  game 
killed  are  by  market  hunters,  and  that  they  are  shipped  to  the  larger 
cities,  and  principally  to  New  York." 

From  one  of  these  correspondents,  I  quote: 

"If  the  people  interested  in  game  saw  the  game  shipped  to  market  which  I 
saw  last  season,  they,  one  and  all,  would  do  their  utmost  to  stop  it.  I  person- 
ally know  of  over  1,500  grouse  being  shipped  from  two  stations  on  the  D.  L. 
&  W  and  W  B  E.  R.  R.  to  New  York.  I  personally  know  of  a  restaurant 
keeper  in  New  York  who  wrote  to  a  market  shooter  in  this  vicinity,  askmg 
him  to  ship  young  grouse  to  him  with  woodcock,  during  the  month  of  July. 
There  must  be  something  done,  for  I  see  grouse  growing  less  plenty  each  year 
for  the  past  ten  years." 

Another  correspondent  writes  under  date  of  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember: 

••The  concensus  of  opinion  is  for  any  law  that  will  stop  market  l^unting; 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  in  this  section,  it  is  carefully  estimated  tha 
the  market  hunters  last  season  killed  over  3,000  grouse,  while  the  entire  numbe 
Of  shooters  who  pursue  the  game  for  the  pleasure  of  pursuit,  numbern.g  abou. 
fifty,  did  not  exceed  200  birds." 

Market  hunting  is  ngt  done  by  farmers,  or  farmers' sons,  but  by  the 
professional  market  shooter,  who,  from  the  time  he  can  lawfully 
pursue  his  vocation,  until  the  end  of  the  season,  camps  upon  the 
ground  where  game  abounds  and  proceeds  to  make  it  his  business 

and  means  of  livelihood. 

He  traverses  enclosed  grounds,  respecting  the  rights  of  none,  and 
even  becoming  impudent  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  restrain  him 
by  the  lawful  owner  of  the  property.  His  particular  delight  is  to 
precede  the  landed  owner  and  his  friends,  where  game  has  been 
planted  by  them,  and  devastate  what  their  care  and  pains,  as  well 
as  expense,  have  been  the  means  of  producing. 

I  have  the  first  instance  to  record  of  one  contributing  towards  re- 
plenishing a  depleted  game  supply,  or  paying  in  any  manner  for  his 
"unning  privileges;  to  do  this  would  destroy  the  profits  of  his  voca- 
tion and  he  treats  with  disdain  any  proposition  of  this  nature,  but  he 
takes  careful  note  of  where  such  game  is  placed,  and  instances  are  of 
record  where  birds  placed  by  the  true  lover  of  such  sports  m  the  late 
fall  at  an  expense  of  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  dozen,  have  been 
killed  by  the  market  hunter  and  sold  for  less  than  half  this  price  be- 
fore the  season  closed. 
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From  four  counties  in  the  central  part  of  tlie  State  tliere  were 
over  $6,000  worth  of  quails  released  for  propagation  in  the  spring  of 
1S94.  I  quote  from  the  language  of  one  prominent  gentleman  who 
had  contributed  largely  toward  this  fund  when  approached  upon  the 
subject  in  the  spring  of  1895,  said: 

■•No!  my  donations  for  such  purposes  until  tliis  State  offers  some  protection, 
are  at  an  end;  I  contributed  to  such  cause,  expecting-  to  enjoy  some  of  its 
benefits,  but  found  that  the  market  hunter  had  preceded  me,  and  for  my  ex- 
penditure and  day's  outing  I  had  to  be  content  with  no  game." 

When  there  is  some  assurance  to  our  land  owners  and  true  sports- 
men that  their  expenditures  will  be  protected,  and  the  trouble  and 
l>ains  which  they  go  to  will  bring  some  reward  in  recreation  and  the 
pleasures  of  pursuit,  then  all  the  waste  areas  which  are  now  de- 
pleted, will  be  again  populated  with  game. 

No  class  of  our  State's  citizens  will  contribute  more  liberally  than 
those  who  hunt  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  and  none  will  more  care- 
fully protect  and  respect  the  rights  of  land  owners. 

A  reasonable  trespass  act  and  the  restriction  of  our  game  traffic 
so  that  it  will  include  deer,  wild  turkey,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock  and 
quail  would,  I  believe,  meet  the  views  of  Pennsylvania  land  owners, 
and  all  those  interested  in  preserving  and  increasing  our  game. 

None  of  the  above  are  in  any  manner  destructive  to  farmers,  and  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  that  they  will  ever  become  that  numerous. 

Bears,  squirrels  and  "rabbits"  are  not  game  which  can  be  defended 
and  to  continue  their  sale  would  not  be  a  menace  to  the  game  of  our 
State.  To  many  it  might  appear  that  the  farmer  and  land  owners  of 
the  State  would  not  be  interested  in  the  protection  of  game  for 
which  there  was  no  commercial  market;  to  such  I  would  say  that  the 
farmer  and  land  owner  derives  no  benefits  from  the  game  which  is 
taken,  while  with  the  market  shooters'  profits  disposed  of  and  he  out 
of  business,  the  privileges  may  be  readily  sold  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them,  as  is  illustrated  in  Schuylkill  county,  where 
farmers  realize  a  handsome  sum  for  these  privileges. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
violations  of  our  fish  laws.  Among  other  points  touched  upon  under 
this  head,  it  is  shown  that  "to  secure  a  greater  efBciency  of  the  work 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  State  Fish  Commissioners,  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  element  which  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  deplete  the  streams,  there  are  two 
things  urgently  needed.  The  first  and  most  important  is  a  thorough 
overhauling  and  remodeling  of  the  fish  laws,  and  the  second  is  a 
larger  appropriation  for  water  bailiffs,  or  fish  wardens. 

New  York  appropriates  $85,000  annually  for  its  fish  and  game  pro- 
tectors, and  New  Jersey  allows  $15,000  a  year  for  the  same  service. 
With  $5,000  annually,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissioners  can  only 
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allow  its  wardeus  from  .$50  to  -IflOO  auniially,  and  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance when  ordered  on  service.  As  they  cannot  command  the  ex- 
clusive services  of  the  Avardens  with  these  moneys,  they  cannot  ex- 
])ect  the  effectiveness  they  should  be  able  to  give.  It  is  quite  evi- 
denl  that  illegal  fishing  abounds  throughout  the  State,  but  the  com- 
missioners are  practically  powerless  to  stop  it  until  wardens  can  be 
employed  exclusively  at  a  living  salary,  until  the  fish  laws  are  re- 
modeled at  least  to  the  extent  of  making  tliem  mandatory,  with  al- 
ternali vc  j>uuisliments. 

5.  "How  Our  Fore-fathers  Hunted  liig  <iame." 

This  pa}>er  is  a  well  authenticated  account  of  a  deer  livint  about 
seventy  years  ago  in  llradford  county,  Pa.  In  one  day  a  lot  of  the 
pioneers  had  a  grand  "louud  up"  and  killed  about  2(10  deer  and 
numerous  othei-  animals. 

0.  "Xotes  on  Some  Fur  Bearing  and  Other  Animals." 

This  refers  to  a  number  of  animals,  such  as  the  buffalo,  beaver,  elk, 
wolf  and  panther,  which  formerly  were  attributed  to  our  fauna. 
Bi-ief  mention  is  also  made  of  the  pine  marten  and  fisher,  both  of 
which  wer(\  years  ago,  numerous,  but  they  are  now  rare  in  this  State. 
Tlie  ingenious  and  (juestionable  methods  of  certain  ''scalp  liunters" 
are  also  exposed.  Notwithstanding  the  great  destruction  of  mam- 
mals, for  both  jxdts  and  bounty,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  value  of 
fui--bearing  animals  taken  yearly  in  this  State  is  very  great,  and. 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  according  to  the  data  at  hand,  cer- 
tain of  the  leading  agricultural  counties  yield  more  revenue  to  the 
fui'  Iraders  than  those  whicli  are  sparsely  populated.  The  paper 
contains  a  number  of  official  bounty  records  from  different  counties, 
and  also  interesting  reports  from  several  trappers,  hunters  and  fur- 
dealers. 

7.  "Spare  the  Insectivorous  Birds." 

This  section  deals  sncciuctly  with  statistics  tlial  show  to  what  an 
alai'ming  exient  rh<  (h'sti-uc1  ion  of  birds  is  l)eing  carried  on  for  mil- 
linery and  other  purposes.  The  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  oni- 
beneficial  featlK'i'erl  friends  is  also  concisely  discussed. 

S.  "Some  of  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Pennsylvania." 

This,  a  s])e(  ial  i-eport  made  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Johnson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  the  foremost  entomological  authorities  in  tlie  State,  is 
a  chapter  of  especial  value,  as  it  ti-eats  of  the  following  insect 
enemies  (with  remedies  foi"  their  desti-uction)  Avhich  luive  been  par- 
ticularly troublesome  to  our  farmeis  and  fruit  growers  dui'ing  the 
past  year: 


The  San  Jose  scale  {Aspidiolus  perniciosus). 

The  cotton  maple  scale  {Pulvinaria  innumerabilis). 

The  rose  scale  {Diaspis  rosae). 

The  bag  wonn  {Thyridopteryx  ephemeraeformis)- 

The  tussock  moth  {Orgyia  leucostigrna). 

The  oak  worm  or  borer  {Prionoxystus  robiniae). 

The  broad-necked  prionus  {Prionus  laticollis). 

The  stag  beetles  {Lucanua  dama). 

The  may  beetles  {Lachnosterna  ). 

The  rose  beetle  {Macrodadylus  subspinous). 
The  asparagus  beetle  (Criocms  asparagi). 
The  new  asparagus  beetle  {Grioceris  12  punctatus). 
The  fruit  bark  beetle  {Scolytus  rugulosus). 
The  hickory  bark  borer  {Scolytus  4,  spinosus). 
The  ])ine  bark  beetle  {Tomicus  cacographus). 
The  potato  stalk  borer  {Trichobaris  trinotata). 
The  walking  stick  {Diapheromera  fernoraia). 

!).  "Ravages  of  the  Army  Worm  in  rennsylvania." 

This,  the  tinal  chapter  uf  tlic  Zoologist's  report,  is  based  on  p  'l- 
sonal  field  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
during  the  month  of  July,  last,  at  the  State  College,  in  Centre  county, 
where  these  pests  were  particularly  numerous  and  destructive.  The 
paper  also  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  (tabulated  to 
economize  space),  from  about  1)00  farmers  on  whose  premises  thc^ 
crawling  hosts  made  their  appearance. 

The  army  Avorm  was  fir^t  noticed  in  destructive  numbers  in  this 
State  about  the  first  week  in  July,  when  several  telegTams,  numerous 
letters  and  many  specimens  of  these  voracious  larvae  were  sent  to 
the  Department.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  the  following 
circular  was  sent  to  all  newspaper  editors  of  the  State,  who  kindly 
published  the  same.  Owing  to  this  fact,  fainicrs  in  nuuiy  SL'ctions 
of  the  Gommonwealtii  were  enabled  to  adopt  means  to  combat  the 
attack  of  the  hungry  and  destructive  insects. 

The  Zoologist,  through  thi.s  medium,  desiies  to  extend  his  most 
cordial  thanks  to  the  press  of  Pennsylvania  for  having  so  promptly 
and  generously  presented  this  important  matter  to  the  public.  If  the 
newspapers  had  not  responded  as  they  did,  we  feel  confident  the  loss 
through  the  army  worms'  ravages  would  have  been  much  greater 
than  they  were:  ., 
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(Copy.) 

SUaGESTIONS  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  INVASION  OF  THE 

ARMY  WORM. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  State  Zoologist, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  10,  1896. 

Inasmuch  as  numerous  reijorts  have  within  the  last  few  days 
reached  this  Department  from  various  sections  of  the  State  asking 
information  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  army  worm, 
technically  known  as  Leucania  unipuncta,  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered  as  a  means  that  may  be  used  in  combating  this  pest. 

The  fully  developed  worm  is  a  little. over  an  inch  long,  of  a  gray  or 
dingy  black  color,  Avith  black  stripes  and  narrow  lines  of  white  on 
back,  and  the  under  surface  is  of  a  more  or  less  greenish  color;  the 
head  is  smooth  and  yellowish,  with  two  black  lines  running  from  top 
to  mouth.  It  has  sixteen  legs,  and  those  from  the  middle  of  the  body 
are  each  marked  with  a  shining  black  or  blackish  band. 

The  worms  when  disturbed  curl  themselves  up  like  "cut  worms," 
and  drop  to  the  ground.  They  complete  their  growth  in  about  one 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  burrow  into  the  ground  and 
each  caterpillar  changes  to  a  brown  pupa,  from  which  in  two  or  three 
weeks  the  moth  emerges.  The  female  moth  is  said  to  lay  about  750 
minute  and  white  eggs,  and  these  hatch  in  from  eight  to  ten  days. 


TO  PREVENT  THEIR  SPREAD. 


Tlie  best  authorities  recommend  the  mowing  of  a  wide  swath 
around  the  invaded  field,  then  plow  a  deep  furrow  with  the  straight 
side  toward  the  part  to  be  protected,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet 
make  holes  with  a  crow-bar,  or  dig  small  pits  into  which  the  worms 
entrapped  in  the  ditch  will  fall. 

Where  the  number  of  worms  is  very  great  and  the  ditch  becomes 
partially  filled,  plow  a  second  furrow,  throwing  the  earth  over  into 
the  first  furrow,  thus  covering  up  the  worms  and  providing  a  second 
line  of  defense. 

Some  anthorities  recommend  the  use  of  kerosene  sprinkled  over  the 
worms  entrapped  in  the  ditch  and  thereby  destroy  them;  others  use  a 
slight  covering  of  straw,  which  is  set  on  fire  and  accomplish  the  same 
result. 
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It  is  also  recommended  that  ordinary  fence  boards  be  set  up  on 
edge,  end  to  end,  across  their  path,  and  then  apply  a  coating  of  tar 
or  kerosene  to  this  wooden  barrier,  which  checks  their  progress. 
Some  entomologists  recommend  spraying  of  the  grass  ahead  of  the 
worms  with  Paris  green,  thus  poisoning  the  forage  on  which  tliey 
subsist.  For  this  purpose  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  150  to  200  gal- 
lons of  water  is  a  proper  proportion. 

The  most  effective  method  seems  to  be  the  coustruction  of  a  ditch 
with  the  plow,  as  stated  above,  cutting  the  side  next  to  the  part  to 
be  protected  perpendicular,  and  then  attending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  worms  as  they  are  entrapped  in  the  ditch." 

From  reports  of  farmers  in  the  counties  where  the  Army  worm  wa;s 
abundant,  we  rtnd  that  nearly  all  cereals  were  attacked.  Oats,  how- 
ever, suffered  the  most;  next  corn,  rye  and  barley.  Timothy  and 
lawn  grasses  were  also  seriously  injured  in  many  districts;  and  iu 
some  sections  considerable  damage  was  done  to  garden  truck. 

About  900  farmers  responded  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent  out  by 
this  Department.  From  these  replies  we  learn  that  the  estimated 
loss  to  the  different  counties  ranged  from  .|500  to  $20,000. 

Army  worms  were  present,  according  to  our  correspondents'  re- 
ports, in  the  following  counties;  the  figures  after  each  county  indi- 
cate the  average  loss  reported  as  sustained  by  individual  farmers 
in  the  county  named: 


Adams,   Loss  slight. 

Allegheny  Loss  serious  in  a  few  places. 

Armstrong  Loss  slight. 

Bedford,   Loss  ten  per  cent. 

Bradford  Loss  about  one-fourth  of  crop  (oats). 

Berks,   Loss  nearly  one-half  on  some  farms. 

Blair  Loss  -^niie  serious. 

Bucks,   Loss  slight. 

Clearfield  Loss  about  one-half. 

Carbon,   Loss  about  three-fourths  of  oats. 

Cumberland  Loss  slight,  except  on  few  farms. 

Cambria,  Loss  slight  and  chiefly  to  lawn  grasses  at  .Johns- 
town. 

Cameron,   Loss  slight. 

Crawford,   .  .Loss  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  oars  in  some 

sections. 

Columbia,  Loss  slight. 

Clinton,  Loss  slight. 

Centre,   Loss  about  one-fifth,  loss  to  oats  iu  some  disi  rirts 

fully  one-third. 


Chester,   Loss  slight. 
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Dauphin  Loss  slight,  hut  much  oats  desti-oyed. 

Erie,   .  Loss  slight. 

Fayette  Loss  slight. 

Franklin  Loss  slight. 

Forest,  Loss  slight. 

Huntingdon  Loss  (luile  sei-ious  to  oats  on  some  faiins. 

Indiana  Loss  slight. 

Juniata  Loss  about  one-half  of  crops. 

-letferson  Loss  probably  two-thirds  of  oats  in  some  siM-tions. 

Lancaster  Loss  slight. 

Lebanon  Loss  slight. 

Luzerne,   Loss  slight  and  chiefly  lawn  grasses  in  city. 

Lackawannn  Loss  slight. 

Jveliigh,   Loss  slight. 

Lycoming,  Loss  considerable  in  some  sections. 

Montour,   Loss  slight. 

Montgomery  Loss  considerable  on  some  farms. 

Mercer,   Loss  slight. 

Monroe,   Loss  about  one-lifth  of  crop. 

McKean  Loss  serious. 

Mifflin  Loss  probably  fully  ten  per  cent. 

Northampton  Loss  slight. 

Northumberland,   .  Loss  about  one-half  of  oats. 

Potter,  Loss  aboufone-half  of  crop. 

Philadelphia  Loss  slight. 

Perry  Loss  slight. 

Pike  Loss  slight.  .  . 

Schuylkill  Loss  about  one-eighth  of  cro]).' 

Sullivan  Loss  slight.  * 

Susquehanna  Loss  quite  serious  in  some  places. 

Somerset  Loss  about  one-third  of  crop. 

Snyder  Loss  about  one-fourth  of  crop. 

Tioga  Loss  about  one-half  of  "crops. 

ITnian  Loss  from  one-fifth  to  one-foui  th  of  oats  crop  in 

the  county. 

Venango  Loss  slight. 

Warren  Loss  about  one-half  of  ci-op. 

Wyoming  Loss  slight. 

Wayne  Loss  about  two-thirds  of  crops. 

York  Loss  slight. 


The  replies  i-eceived  from  farmers,  to  our  cii'cular  concerning  the 
Army  worm's  natural  enemies,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  English 
sparrows  were  among  the  first  of  our  native  birds  in  devouring 
these  worms. 


Tliis,  liO'wever,  we  did  not  find  to  be  tlie  case.  During-  oui-  invecsti- 
liutions  in  tliis  particulai-  line,  whicli  were  conducted  in  Centre  and 
several  other  counties,  we  met  a  number  of  intelligent  farmers  wlio 
assured  us  that  sparrows  (meaning  the  English  sparrows),  were  le- 
\-ouring  the  worms  by  the  wholesale. 

In  order  to  know  to  a  certainty  that  these  little  naturalized  for- 
eigners wei-e  of  some  benefit,  I,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman  who 
;issured  me  they  were  destroying  Army  worms  in  his  wheat  stubble 
-:ind  barley  field,  visited  these  places  and  shot  30  Englisli  sparrows, 
18  Cow  blackbirds,  the  latter  in  immature  plumagv.  and  several 
otlier  species  of  tlie  sparrow  family.  The  post-mortem  dissections  of 
these  birds  showed  that  3G  of  the  English  sparrows  had  eaten  noth- 
ing but  vegetable  food,  mainly  wheat  and  barley  kernels:  and.  as  to 
The  other  tliree  sjiai-rows.  one  had  eaten  two  Army  worms,  another 
two,  and  the  third  when  ])icked  up  liad  one  in  its  mouth.  The 
stomach  contents  of  18  of  the  cow  blackbirds  showed  tluit  IT  liad 
fed  on  Army  worms,  seven  of  which  were  found  in  one  bird.  Five 
Grasshoppei-  sparrows  taken  in  the  wheat  stubble  had  all  eaten 
the  larvae,  five  being  taken  from  one  bird.  Two  Savanna  sparrows, 
which  breed  quite  plentifully  about  the  State  College,  had  six  Army 
worms  in  their  stomachs,  and  five  of  seven  Bay-winged  or  Vesper 
sparrows  w  ere  found  to  have  seventeen  of  the  larvae  in  their  viscera. 
A  single  Crow  blackl)ird  had  its  stomach  distended  with  thirteen 
of  the  juicy  and  dark-colored  worms.  • 

As  numerous  correspondents  expressed  the  opinion  that  English 
sparrows  had  a  marked  fondriess  for  Army  worms,  I  obtained  from 
^V'al•ren.  Chester.  Luzerne.  .Montgemei-y.  Daujjhin.  Cambria.  Union 
and  Lackawanna  counties  seventy-eight  additional  birds  of  this 
species,  all  of  whicli  were  shot  in  fields  oi-  lawns  where  the  army 
worms  were  numerous.  In  this  lot  only  nine  birds  Avere  discovered, 
after  careful  search,  to  have  fed  on  the  destructive  larvae. 

In  addition  to  the  birds  already  particularized  by  name  we  le;irned 
from  our  field  investigations  that  the  following  species  subsisted,  to 
;i  \  cry  considei-able  extent,  od  the  Army  w  orms,  a?  was  Drovcn  liy  dis- 
sections, which  were  made  by  the  writer: 

Sparrow  hawk.  Cat  bird. 

Common  crow,  Meadow  lark. 

Brown  thrasher.  lialtimore  oriole. 

Blue  bird,  Flicker, 

House  wren.  Song  sparrow. 

Hair  bird  (chippy),  Eose-breasted  grosbeak. 

Red-eyed  vireo.  Tilt-up,  or  spotted  sandpipcM-. 

Killdeer.  *                        Yellow  warbler. 

Common  robin.  Chewink. 
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I  saw  a  chipmunk,  or  ground  squirrel,  eating  tlio  army  worm,  and 
skunks,  also,  devoured  large  numbers  of  tliem. 

Important  iusect  enemies  of  the  Army  worai  are  also  fully  treated 
of. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

B.  H.  WARREN. 

Zoologist. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 

FORESTRY. 


Hakrisbukg,  Pa.,  Jauuary  1,  18U7. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  EdgEj  Secretar}'  of  Agriculture : 

Sir:  1  have  llie  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
work  do'ne  in  the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  to  suggest  some  measures 
which  appear  to  be  of  sullicient  importance  to  merit  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  brief  paper  upon  forest  fires  which  appeared  in  the  last  annual 
report  was  merely  preliminary  to  a  more  full  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Upon  this  the  division  is  now  engaged,  and  it  is  hoped, 
when  all  the  facts  are  ready  for  the  public,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  more 
general  attempt  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  those  who  are  guilty 
of  starting  these  fires. 

There  are,  however,  certain  points  upon  which  immediate  legisla- 
tion should  be  had.  For  example,  under  the  Act  of  June  2,  1870  (P. 
L.,  1316),  it  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners 
to  appoint  persons,  under  oath,  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  punishment 
all  persons  who  wilfully,  or  otherwise,  cause  the  burning  of  timber 
lands  and  to  take  measures  to  have  such  fires  extinguished,  where 
it  can  be  done.  The  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
ti'easury,  the  unseated  land  tax  to  be  the  first  applied  to  such 
expenses. 

This  law  has  been  practically  inoperative  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  was  not  because  the  law  was  deemed  unnecessary 
by  the  citizens,  but  because,  first,  there  was  no  clause  compelling 
the  county  commissioners  to  appoint  detectives  to  ferret  out  the  of- 
fenders; and,  second,  because  if  they  had  done  so  the  county  would 
have  been  required  to  pay  for  the  services. 

The  time  has  come  when  public  opinion  demands  that  the  law 
shall  be  compulsory  upon  the  county  commissioners,  and  further- 
more, it  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  State  has  as  much  to  gain 
in  preventing  forest  fires  as  the  counties  have,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Commonwealth  should  share  in  the  cost  as  well  as  in  the 
benefits. 

At  present.  Lehigh  is  the  only  county  in  the  State  which  complies 
with  the  law.  so  far  as  we  are  informed.    Three  or  four  counties  offer 
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rewards  fur  detection  of  iucendiaries,  and  the  remainder  appear  to 
wholl}'  ignore  tlie  act. 

I  would,  tlieiefore,  most  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration 
lhat  the  Act  of  June  2,  1S70,  be  amended:  First,  to  compel  the  com- 
missioners of  the  various  counties  to  appoint  detectives,  as  specified 
already  in  Ihe  act;  and,  second,  to  place  half  of  the  cost  of  the  ser- 
vices upon  the  Htate. 

Islothing  more  inequitable  appears  upon  our  statute  books  tliau 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  The  benelits  of  continuous,  even  water 
how,  guarding  against  freshets  on  the  one  hand  and  low  water  ou 
the  other,  accrue  to  the  entire  community.  The  most  potent  factor 
in  ensuring  this  desirable  condition  is  the  forest  cover  upon  the  head- 
waters of  the  streams.  The  counties  with  the  largest  areas  of 
timber,  or  even  brush  land,  are  those  most  active  in  guarding  the 
water  How  of  the  State,  but  they  also  have  the  smallest  population. 
For  the  State's  good  they  are,  as  the  law  now  is,  compelled  to  pro- 
tect the  largest  areas,  to  pay  out  the  most  for  the  common  good, 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  have  the  smallest  income  by  tax,  and  on 
the  other  they  receive  the  least  from  the  State  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. The  counties  with  the  largest  revenues  would  never  feel 
the  drain  upon  them  in  protecting  their  forest  areas,  while  a  similar 
service  would  keep  Pike  or  Forest  counties  in  a  condition  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  is  now  welhmderstood  that  the  actual  loss  to  tbe  State  each 
year  from  forest  fires  is  enormous  (greatly  exceeding  any  cost  of  pi'o- 
tection),  but  the  destruction  of  young  timber,  of  leaf  mould  and  of 
good  soil  from  the  same  cause  is,  if  ]iOssible,  a  vastly  greater 
calamity.  In  short,  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
to  say  it  throatens  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealtli. 
In  the  present  state  of  public  information  u]>on  thi>^  important  topic 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  k'-e])  continually  before 
its  citizens  tlie  fact  that  forest  fires  are  a  public  foe.  To  this  end. 
I  Avould  respectfully  suggest  that  constables  be  recpiired  by  law  to 
re])ort  at  cacli  court  of  quarter  sessions  the  number  of  fires  within 
their  disiricts,  tlie  seai^on  at  which  they  occuri'ed,  the  causes  thereof, 
the  damage  done,  and  the  measures  taken  to  apprehend  thosp  who 
caused  them,  the  said  report  to  be  made  in  duiilicate  upon  blanks 
fui  iiislied  by  the  romniissionei-  of  Forestry,  and  that  one  copy  be  re- 
tained by  the  coui-t  and  the  other  he  forwarded  pi-omptlv  hy 
mail  to  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  and  that  the  constables  be  paid 
jointly  by  the  countii^s  and  tlie  Connnonwealth  for  the  service. 

lu  this  connection,  i!  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  instances  it  was  found  to  he  impossible  to  obtain  fr(mi 
county  officials  information,  wdiich  it  was  not  less  for  the  good  of 
Ihe  county  than  of  the  rommoii wealtli,  should  he  published.  With 


your  pei-mission.  1  >vould  suggest  that  uot  only  would  the  woi-k  oi 
tliis  division  be  advanced,  but  liiat  of  the  whole  Departuient  (aud 
possibly  of  other  departments)  if  tliere  were  had  some  legal  relief  in 
this  respect. 

Bv  Act  of  Legislature  (June  18.  1SS:5,  V.  L.  the  county  commis- 
.sioners.  througli  the  assessors,  were  required  to  furnish  annually 
upon  tlie  first  day  c<f  June,  "a  full  statement  of  all  property  taxable 
for  county  purposes,  showing  the  real  and  i)ersonal  in  separate 
columns" — "the  same  to  be  enclosed  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs." 

The  returns  are  made  upon  blanks  fui-nislied  by  tiie  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs,  which  (blanks)  contain  separate  coluujus  for  cleare<l 
land  aud  timber  land.  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Part  II,  for  1895,  pages  21(ia  and  21Ta,  is  a  very  clear  show- 
ing of  the  insufficiency  of  this  classification  of  the  area  of  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  that  Department.  With  the  best  intention  aud 
even  after  laborious  effort  to  report  the  exact  ratio  of  cleared  and 
timbered  land,  there  might  still  be  wide  disci-epancies  in  the  state- 
ments of  two  observers,  if  jjlaced  in  the  same  disti-ict.  For  example, 
take  the  latest  statistics  from  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  we  find 
that  the  prox)ortion  of  timber  laud  to  that  of.  the  whole  county  is 
jdaced  at  9.2  per  et*nt.  Whereas,  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Lacka- 
wanna, the  proportion  of  timber  land  to  the  entire  area  of  the  county 
is  placed  at  Hi  per  cent.  It  mu.st  be  clear  to  any  observer  passing 
through  these  counties  that  ^A'ayne,  as  a  Tuatter  of  fact,  has  a  larger 
pro]!ortion  of  its  area  in  real  lumber  than  Lackawanna.  The  dis- 
crepancy here  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  assessors  in 
Wayne  county  failed,  probably,  to  consider  hard  wood,  such  as 
beech,  birch  and  maple,  as  timber,  because  it  had  so  little  value 
in  tlie  market,  or  was  so  little  used  for  purjioses  of  construction. 
The  "acid  factories"'  have  been  unusually  active  in  that  region  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  these  woods. 

The  real  fact  is  that  a  very  large  projjortion,  even  of  our  country 
citizens,  fail  to  discriminate  sufficiently  between  the  different  kind-^ 
of  trees.  Of  course  this  lack  of  exact  knowledge  is,  as  a  rule,  even 
more  marked  among  those  who  have  spent  their  entire  lives  in  the 
(owns.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  humiliating,  but  it  has  to  be 
I'eckoned  Avith  in  all  of  our  reports.  Much  as  this  division  desires 
exact  specific  knowledge,  it  is  thought  better  to  suggest  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  wild  or  wooded  lands  not  under  cultivation,  which  will 
now  lead  to  the  least  error  and  encourage  the  hope  that  in  the  ne.ir 
future  we  may  be  able  to  insist  upon  a  more  exact  classification. 

I  would  suggest,  first,  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  land  which  is  now  in  sod,  or  in  crops,  or  whicli  has  been 
cultivated  within  three  years,  or  which  is  about  to  be  cultivated  for 
the  first  tim(\  l;e  regarded  as  cleared  land. 


Second.  That  laud  not  in  either  of  the  above  conditions,  but  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  shrubbery  less  than  15  feet  high,  be  designated 
as  brush  land,  and  this  divided  into  two  classes;  i.  e.,  valuable,  if  it 
promises  to  mature  into  timber;  or,  valueless,  if  it  gives  no  promise^ 
of  producing  timber. 

Third.  That  land  in  a  woody  growth  which  is  over  15  feet  high, 
be  designated  as  timber  land,  and  divided  (a)  into  evergreen,  stating 
whether  pine  (white  or  yellow),  hemlock,  spruce  or  cedar  predomi- 
nates; and  (b)  into  hard  wood,  stating  whether  oak,  hickory,  chest- 
nut, beech,  birch,  maple,  poplar,  basswood  or  cherry  predominates; 
adding  whether  this  timber  is  best  adapted  to  production  of  ties, 
sawed  timber,  or  of  no  use  except  as  fuel.  Is  the  timber  in  this 
third  division  one-fourth,  one-lialf,  or  three-fourths  grown,  or  is  it 
mature? 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  this  which  a  man  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence could  not  readily  place  in  proper  form  if  a  proper  blank  were 
furnished  him.  It  is  confessedly  superficial,  but  it  is  far  in  advance 
of  what  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain. 

It  is  fairly  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  re- 
demption within  two  years  of  land  sold  for  taxes.  As  a  rule,  those  to 
whom  such  land  belongs  are  not  straightened  in  circumstances.  The 
redemption  clause  simply,  in  many  instances,,  interferes  with  im- 
].roveraent  of  the  forest  conditions  of  such  land  which  can  be  under- 
taken none  too  soon.  Furthermore,  if  that  redemption  clause  were 
repealed,  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  very*often,  if  not  in  most  cases, 
the  tax  would  be  paid,  rather  than  allow  the  land  to  go  to  sale.  The 
county,  at  least,  would  then  receive  benefits  from  the  change. 

The  'whole  question  of  taxes  in  relation  to  timber  lands  is  as 
important  as  it  is  anomalous.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  at  the  outset 
that  the  onlv  class  of  property  which  existing  law  compels  an  owner 
to  destroy  "in  self-protection  is  timber.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  within  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth  which  might  have  been 
(in  the  interest  of  the  State)  in  timber  to  this  day,  if  uncertain  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  certain  demands  for  taxes  had  not  driven  the 
owners  to  remove  the  timber.  If  it  is  true,  as  asserted,  and  as  the 
experience  of  those  nations  with  which  we  must  compare  ourselves 
seems  to  show,  that  a  state  must  in  its  own  interest  have  a  certain 
(variable)  proportion  of  its  area  in  timber,  or  suffer  in  lack  of  it, 
then  our  laws  defeat  their  own  purpose  by  driving  the  citizen  to  de- 
spoil rather  than  to  strengthen  the  State.  An  illustration  may  be 
worth  more  than  any  abstract  statement,  however  clear  or  pointed. 

In  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  the  State  there  was  situated 
a  tract  of  land  covered  with  valuable  hemlock.  For  the  purposes 
of  taxation  this  land  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  an  acre, 
then  raised  to  four,  then  to  six,  when  the  owner  protested.    The  fol- 
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lowing  year  it  was  assessed  at  eight  dollars  au  acre.  Protest  made 
was  unavailing  and  the  owner  ininiediatel y  put  in  mills,  removed 
vhe  timber  and  allowed  the  county  to  take  the  land. 

The  plea  for  increasing  the  tax  was  that  the  township  depended 
on  that  land  for  the  money  to  spend  on  its  roads.  What  was  the 
result?  Removal  of  the  timber  left  no  tax  for  the  roads,  and  gave 
the  county  a  large  area  of  unproductive  land.  It  was  not  solely  the 
payment  of  the  taxes  which  drove  the  owner  lo  remove  the  timber, 
but  because  after  paying  the  taxes  he  had  no  protection  against 
the  fires  which  the  State  allows  tO'  go,  year  after  year,  unchecked. 
Here  is  the  proper  place  to  call  aLlention  lo  the  fad  that  it  is  nu 
longer  true  that  fire  does  but  little  damage  in  green  timber.  The 
time  was  when  it  was  practically  true.  That  time  has  passed,  for 
in  this  State  so  large  a  portion  is  already  bare  of  trees,  barren  and 
sun-exposed,  that  evaporation  removes  the  moisture  from  those  ar-eas, 
and  tiien  from  even  the  woods,  until  in  seasons  of  ordinary  summer 
drought  vigorous  forests  may  be  killed  where  they  stand.  One  in- 
stance of  this,  in  Clearfield  county,  comes  to  mind  now.  Another 
example  was  furnished  three  years  ago  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Wayne  county,  where  a  very  valuable  tract  of  hemlock,  which  was 
specially  guarded,  was  destroyed  in  spite  of  all  the  protection  w^hich 
could  be  furnished.  A  condition  so  anomalous  as  this  indicated 
cannot  endure  in  the  larger  intelligence  of  the  near  future.  What 
the  remedy  shall  be  is  a  question  which  merits,  and  doubtless  will 
receive,  careful  consideration  from  our  legislators  before  long.  It 
will  press  for  a  solution. 

A  most  important  problem  presents  itself  for  consideration, 
namely,  that  of  forest  reservations.  Strip  it  of  collateral  ideas  and 
the  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question  is — the  State  must 
have  a  due  proportion  of  woodland.  It  is  an  absolute  condition  up  )n 
which  not  only  our  prosperity  but  the  very  protection  of  the  surface 
of  the  State  depends. 

The  first  inquiry  following  this  is:  How  can  it  be  most  surely, 
speedily  and  economically  produced,  by  the  State  itself  directly  own- 
ing and  directing  the  machinery,  or  by  the  State  making  it  possible 
for  the  citizen  to  do  this? 

While  it  is  true  that  in  Pennsylvania  local  conditions  will  make 
it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  citizen  should  be- 
come a  timber  producer  and  himself  see  that  it  was  guarded  from 
trespass  and  from  fire,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  State  should 
be  the  largest  producer,  because  it  has  the  largest  interest,  because 
the  century  required  to  mature  a  crop  of  trees  is  as  nothing  to  it, 
but  is  disheartening  to  the  individual,  and  chiefly  because  in  the 
land  which  the  State  should  own  there  are  involved  possibilities  for 
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good  or  evil,  to  every  citizen,  wliicli  are  too  vital  to  be  trusted  to 
any  man  or  to  any  set  of  men. 

The  idea  is  not  new  to  our  people.    It  may  be  well  to  note  how 
far  it  has  progressed  and  assumed  the  favor  of  a  popular  demand. 

1st.  The  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  last  two  annual 
meetings,  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  Legislature  to  provide 
State  forestry  reservations. 

2d.  The  Maritime  Exchange,  of  Philadelphia,  has  petitioned  the 
Legislature  for  State  forestry  reservations. 

:^d.  The  Board  of  Trade,  of  Philadelphia,  has  done  the  same. 

4th.  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  with  a  membership 
in  every  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  has  joined  in  the  reque,-!t. 

5th.  The  Engineer  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  asked  for  it. 

Gth.  Almost  every  leading  newspaper  in  the  Commonwealth  has 
repeatedly,  editorially  and  otherwise,  joined  in  the  general  call  for 
State  forestry  reservations. 

7th.  Various  leading  industrial  journals,  such  as  the  "Manufac- 
turer,'' have  been  outspoken  in  their  demand  that  in  their  interest 
and  protection  the  State  assume  control  of  the  high  water  sheds  of 
the  Commonwealth,  where  the  water  power  which  they  require  is 
produced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  already  a  most  respectable  following  is  earn- 
estly a^^king  the  State  to  act  in  this  direction. 

If  it  were  new  or  untried  in  this  country,  we  might  well  pause  be- 
fore taking  the  initiative;  but  it  is  neither.  The  adjacent  State 
of  Kew  York  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  movement,  and  secured  as 
public  property  already  a  large  portion  of  the  Adirondack  region. 
The  wisdom  of  the  action  was  voted  upon  three  years  by  the  people, 
and  of  all  the  constitutional  amendments  brought  before  that  tri- 
bunal for  their  sanction,  the  one  measure  which  passed  unchal- 
lenged was  that  in  favor  of  the  State  forestry  reservations.  Within 
a  month  the  question  was  again  placed  before  the  people  as  to 
whether  the  State  should  allow  settlement  by  cottagers  of  any  part 
of  the  forest  reserve,  and  so  anxious  were  the  citizens  to  confirm 
forever  the  safety  of  these  reservations  that  they  defeated  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  made  an  invasion  possible,  by  the 
largest  majority  (34.5,000)  ever  given  to  any  measure,  State  or  Na- 
tional, in  New  York.  It  was  most  remarkable  that  on  this  issue 
the  average  citizen  and  the  largest  manufacturing  interests  were  in 
perfect,  earnest,  working  harmony.  Almost  every  great  newspaper 
in  the  State  called  and  kept  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  defeat  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  The  threatened  danger  pro- 
duced the  most  universal  popular  rising  and  protest  which  the  Em- 
pire State  ever  witnessed. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.    Such  things  do  not  come 
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about  by  chance.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  produced 
such  an  overwhelming  sentiment  by  any  party  machinery. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cause  of  alarm  sounded  in  New  Hampshire 
by  the  Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  was  already  working  in  New  York. 
It  is  worth  dwelling  upon. 

I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  verifying  the  following  abstract  which 
is  taken  from  the  "Manufacturer,"  Philadelphia,  October  31st,  1896. 
As  I  can  neither  condense  nor  improve  upon  the  presentation,  I  sub- 
mit it  for  your  consideration: 


FORESTS  AND  FACTORIES. 

"In  his  annual  report  to  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company, 
whose  great  mills  are  located  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  util- 
izing, as  those  below  at  Nashua  and  Lowell  do,  the  splendid  water 
power  of  the  Merrimack  river,  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  Hon. 
T.  .Jefferson  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  stated  some  important  facts  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  of  the  river  for  manufacturing  purpot^es.  He 
describes  first,  the  great  freshet  in  the  Merrimack,  on  April  16,  1895, 
when  the  water  rose  to  the  highest  point  that  until  then  had  ever 
been  known,  injuring  the  Amoskeag  dam,  and  compelling  extensive 
and  costly  repairs.  He  then  describes  the  terrific  freshet  of  March 
2,  1896,  which  rose  H  feet  higher  than  even  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  which  compelled  the  stoppage  of  the  mills,  with  their 
6,000  operatives,  for  some  time,  and  would  have  done  immense  dam- 
age to  the  mills,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  repair  construction 
of  the  previous  year. 

"  'I  need  not  say,'  proceeds  Mr.  Coolidge,  'what  a  terrible  loss  to 
the  city  of  Manchester  such  accidents  are,  and  how  desirable  it  is 
to  take  any  measures  which  may  diminish  the  probability  of  future 
and  higher  freshets.  When  you  consider  that  the  Merrimack  has  fo;- 
the  past  few  summers  been  lower  than  in  previous  years,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  cause  is  at  work  turning  the  stream  into  a  torren 
with  long  droughts  and  fearful  discharges  of  water.' 

"There  is  but  one  explanation,  he  further  says  of  this  phenomenon. 
It  is  simply,  'the  cutting  down  of  the  forests  around  the  headwaters 
of  the  Merrimack,  the  Pemigewasset  and  other  affluents.  The  woods 
hold  back  the  water  and  allow  it  to  trickle  slowly  into  the  streams; 
cut  down  the  Avoods  and  the  rain  running  rapidly  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  which  is  baked  by  the  sun  or  frozen  hard  by  the 
winter's  cold,  pours  all  at  once  into  the  streams,  turns  them  into 
roaring  torrents,  and  finds  its  way  all  at  once  into  the  Merrimack, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  In  a  few  days  the  river  sinks  rap- 
idly and  becomes  in  time  of  drought  an  insignificant  stream.  H;id 
the  forest  been  left,  no  sudden  discharge  of  water  would  have  taken 
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place,  and  all  through  low  water,  streams  would  have  trickled 
throujjh  the  woods  and  swollen  the  Merrimack  when  it  was  low.' 

"Remarking  upon  the  experience  of  European  countries  in  this 
matter,  especially  France,  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  by  whicli 
they  were  compelled  to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  protect  the  for- 
ests along  the  rivers  and  their  aflluents,  Mr.  Ooolidge  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  great  seriousness  of  the  subject  to  such  a  city  as 
Manchester,  and  such  a  state  as  New  Hampshire.  It  is  the  power  of 
her  rivers  which  gives  New  Hampshire  its  greatest  importance.  The 
■damage  done,  he  declares,  is  already  most  serious,  'and  if  this  state 
of  things  continues,  manufacturing  by  the  water  power  of  the 
Merrimack  will  become,  in  my  judgment,  impossible.  No  new  mills 
will  be  put  up  and  the  old  ones  will  have  to  use  steam,  which  places 
them  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  regard  to  other  manufacturing 
cities  where  coal  is  much  cheaper  owing  to  less  transportation.  Our 
coal  has  to  be  carried  to  the  seaboard  at  Baltimore  or  Newport  News, 
transported  by  water  to  Portsmouth  at  a  cost  ranging  from  sixty 
cents  to  |2  per  ton,  and  taken  by  car  to  Manchester  at  an  addi- 
tional price  of  twenty-five  cents  for  unloading  and  seventy-live  cents 
for  freight  from  Portsmouth  to  Manchester.' 

"The  strength  of  such  manufactories  as  the  Amoskeag  Mills  con- 
sists largely  in  their  situation  where  nature  pours  over  their  water- 
wheels,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  the  power  that  moves  their 
spindles  and  looms.  If  these  water  powers  are  to  be  destroyed,  such 
industries  will  be  practically  destroyed.  If  steam  must  be  used, 
and  coal  brought  from  the  distant  mines,  the  condition  will  be  revo- 
lutionized. Compared  with  Fall  River,  Manchester  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage of  |1  a  ton  in  the  purchase  of  coal,  and  compared  with  mills 
in  the  South,  $2  a  ton.  'I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,'  earnestly  says 
Mr.  Coolidge,  'for  the  interest  of  New  Hampshire,  which  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  situated  on  the  Mer- 
rimack and  the  other  streams  of  the  State,  to  exert  your  utmost  in- 
fluence to  induce  the  next  Legislature  to  protect  the  forests  re- 
maining.' 

■  You  will  recognize  thijt  this  most  vital  relation  of  the  forests  to 
the  water  poAver  of  the  State  is  not  new  here.  It  was  most  fully 
brought  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  enforced  by  pho- 
tographic illustrations  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, held  in  Bethlehem  in  June,  1893.  ^^Tiat  gives,  however,  special 
weight  to  it  now  is  the  fact  that  the  statement  above  quoted  is  from 
a  practical  man,  with  large  business  interests,  and  is  his  well- 
weighed,  deliberate  utterance,  after  the  threatened  danger  had  de- 
veloped into  an  accomplished  fact.  Surely,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
beyond  the  dictation  of  mere  sentiment,  and  as  a  timely  and  needed 
warning  to  us.    If  the  condition  of  things  which  Mr.  Coolidge  depicts 
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lis  existing  in  New  Hampshire  calls  for  State  interference  there  to 
protect  the  manufacturing  interests,  a  similar  condition  here  equally 
demands  that  our  State  shall  interfere  to  arrest  the  calamities  which 
have  already  threatened  to  wreck  and  injure  the  prosperity  of  an- 
other state. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  near  future  Pennsylvania 
will  follow  the  example  already  set  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  question  remaining  is,  how  shall  the  land  be  acquired?  It  is 
in  vain  to  hope  that  the  Commonwealth  come  into  possession  of 
any  area  worthy  to  be  called  a  state  forestry  reservation  upon  which 
a  mature  forest  now  stands,  for  such  no  longer  exists  within  our 
limits.  Every  such  body  of  timber  is  reduced  in  size,  and  circum- 
scribed by  clearings.  The  very  utmost  that  we  can  do  will  be  to 
secure  the  location  and  to  produce  the  forest.  We  will  be  wise  if 
we  obtain  the  place  before  we  are  obliged  to  produce  the  soil  as  well 
as  the  trees.  Even  now  it  is  probable  that  it  will  cost  the  Common- 
wealth as  much  to  obtain  the  naked,  tieeless  area  as  it  received  for 
the  same  ground  Avhen  it  was  covered  with  timber,  out  of  which  for- 
tunes have  grown.  It  is  quite  clear  that  as  the  necessity  of  these 
lands  to  the  State  become  more  and  more  real,  they  will  be  held 
higher  by  the  owners,  even  though  each  succeeding  year  has  ren- 
dered the  soil  more  and  more  impoverished.  Neither  will  there  ever 
be  a  time  when  the  demand  made  upon  the  State  Treasury  will  be  so 
light  as  to  render  the  acquisition  of  the  needed  land  easier  than  now 
if  they  are  to  be  acquired  by  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  subsequently  paid  for. 

It  is  proper  here  to  call  attention  to  the  measure  recommended 
after  very  carefiil  consideration  and  laid  before  the  last  Legislature. 
It  received  a  negative  recommendation  from  the  committee  on  appro- 
priations, as  it  was  thought  the  condition  of  the  State  Treasury 
would  not  at  the  time  warrant  the  expenditure.  It  is  again  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration,  though  with  the  statement  that  it 
could  be  improved  upon  by  some  slight  alteration : 

AN  ACT 

TO  PROVIDE  STATE  RESERVATIONS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That 
the  State  Foresti'y  Commission  shall  locate  and  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor or  tO'  the  Legislature  if  it  is  in  session,  the  following  state 
forestry  reservations:  , 

(1.)  One  of  not  less  than  40.000  acres  in  Pike.  Monroe,  Luzerne  or 
Lackawanna  counties. 
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(2.)  One  of  not  less  than  40,000  acres  in  Sullivan,  Lycoming,  Clin- 
ton, Centre  or  Potter  counties. 

(3.)  One  of  not  less  than  40,000  acres  in  Clearfield,  Elk,  Cameron, 
McKean  or  Forest  counties. 

Provided,  That  each  of  these  reservations  shall  be  in  one  continu 
ous  area,  which  may  be  taken  from  one  or  more  of  the  counties  indi- 
cated above. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  lands  selected  shall  be  of  a  character  better  suited 
to  the  growth  of  trees  than  to  mining  or  agriculture,  and  that  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  each  reservation  shall  have  an  alti- 
tude of  not  less  than  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase 
the  lands  they  have  selected  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  acre,  or,  failing  to  accomplish  this, 
that  it  shall  have  full  power  to  take  by  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
condemn  said  lands  as  State  reservations  for  the  use  and  behoof  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  legally 
constituted  authorities  may  impose:  And  provided  further,  That 
wherever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  jury  to  assess 
the  damages  for  any  property  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid,  the  said  jury 
shall  consist  of  such  number  and  shall  proceed  and  their  award  shall 
be  reviewed  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  by 
law  in  the  taking  of  land  for  the  opening  of  roads  in  said  respective 
counties.  And  all  the  lands  acquired  by  the  State  for  public  reser- 
vations by  the  action  of  said  Commission  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
State  Treasurer  upon  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  Auditor  General  of 
the  Commonwealth,  after  approval  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioners  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lands  so  acquired,  and  report  upon  their  value  as  water- 
sheds and  reservoirs  to  the  areas  they  supply  with  water,  and  that 
the  report  prepared  by  the  said  commissioners  of  the  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey  shall  be  illustrated  by  suitable  geological  and  topo- 
graphical maps. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make 
an  annual  examination  of  the  State  forestry  reservations,  to  report 
on  their  value  to  the  health  of  the  public,  and  to  suggest  such  meas- 
ures to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  said  reservations  as  will  lead  to 
the  best  results  for  the  public  health. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  make  annual  report  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  forestry  reservations  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
suggest  such  measures  as  will  increase  their  general  utility. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Fishery  Commissioners  to 
stock  the  waters  of  the  said  public  reservations  with  such  species  of 
fish  as  are  best  adapted  to  each  reservation,  to  make  regulations  in 
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conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  conduct  of  those  who 
lish  therein,  and  to  enforce  the  penalties  for  any  infraction  of  the  said 
regulations. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  control  of  the  said  public  reservations  so  ac- 
quired for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  the 
State  Board  of  AgTiculture,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  said  Board 
>hall  contain  a  full  statement  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  said 
reservations  and  their  general  relation  to  the  industries  and  the 
health  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8,  The  necessary  expenses  of  travel  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  ordaining  the 
lands  for  the  public  reservations  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  after  being  duly  certi- 
fied. 


The  state  of  New  York  acquired  most  of  its  present  reservation 
in  tlie  Adirondack  (I  believe),  by  sale  for  unpaid  taxes. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  Pennsylvania  might  not 
do  the  same.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  there  is  a  million  of 
acres  within  our  limits  upon  which  the  owners  now  refuse  to  pay 
taxes.  Or  to  speak  exactly,  we  may  put  it  thus,  that  "in  1894,  the 
amount  of  land,  seated  and  unseated,  advertised  to  be  sold  for  taxes 
in  the  different  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
was  upward  of  1,500,000,  or  2,358  square  miles."  These  figures 
come  from  lists  furnished  by  county  treasurers.  This  land  lies  in 
great  part  within  the  limits  which  the  Forestry  Commission  has 
suggested  as  being  suitable  for  State  forestry  purposes.  One  may 
then  readily  see  that  if  the  State  were  to  acquire  title  to  all  such 
lands,  but  few  years  would  elapse  before  either  taxes  would  be  paid 
to  the  counties,  or  the  State  would  be  in  possession  of  all  the  land 
required  for  its  forestry  purposes.  The  chief  objection  to  land  so 
acquired  would  be:  It  would  at  first  be  more  or  less  scattered  and 
therefore  relatively  costly  to  protect  and  manage. 

It  is  no  longer  a  problem  as  to  whether  forest  lands,  under  proper 
State  management,  can,  or  should  be,  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
government.  The  magnificent  results  attending  the  forestry  opera- 
tions of  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  England  in  India,  leave 
no  doubt  that  no  other  line  of  public  policy  returns  a  surer  or  larger 
revenue,  involving  at  the  same  time  less  injury  to  the  individual 
or  less  loss  to  the  government.  That  it  can  be  made  to  pay  here  we 
may  infer  from  the  prices  which  are  offered  to  New  York  for  spruc^ 
grown  under  state  protection. 
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There  remains  yet  one  more  aspect  of  this  many  sided  question. 
Communal  forests  are  managed  in  Germany  in  local  interests.  To 
adapt  this  statement  to  our  own  conditions  it  would  appear  as 
though  a  county  having  a  considerable  area  of  land  thrown  upon 
it  by  non-payment  of  taxes,  might  under  judicious  care  and  protec- 
tion, in  a  comparatively  few  years,  obtain  a  very  large  portion  of 
its  needed  revenue  from  sale  of  wood  from  such  land.  The  whole 
success  of  such  an  attempt  would  lie  in  honest,  intelligent  manage- 
ment; but  it  would  relieve  the  citizens  of  the  burdens  of  taxation 
just  in  proportion  as  it  was  successful. 

There  are  towns  in  Germany  which  have  made  themselves  practi- 
cally free  from  taxation  by  the  sale  of  forest  products.  The  fact  is 
an  unfortunate  commentary  on  the  methods  we  have  employed  to 
reach  our  present  condition,  as  a  Utate  and  as  a  Nation,  that  though 
there  never  will  come  a  time  when  our  best  kinds  of  timber  will  cease 
to  have  a  value,  that  the  true  Northern  yellow  pine  (Pinus  mitis) 
has  practically  disappeared  from  our  forests,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  in  the  very  near  future  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut  and 
wild  black  cherry,  hemlock  and  white  pine  will  cease  to  have  large 
commercial  value  here,  because  of  scarcity. 

The  repoT-t  of  the  Forestry  Commission  has  been  so  kindly  re- 
ceived and  is  in  such  demand  that  the  edition  will  probably  be 
speedily  exhausted. 

The  Commissioner  of  Foresti-y  proposes  to  prepare  the  following 
papers  as  speedily  as  possible: 

First.  Report  on  Forest  Fires. 

Second.  Report  on  Walnut  Tree,  producing  fruit  with  the  outer- 
covering  of  the  hickory  nut. 

Third.  Report  on  the  Engle  Chestnut  Orchard. 
Fourth.  Report  on  Some  Troublesome  Weeds. 
Fifth.  Abstract  from  Recent  German  Forestry  Reports. 
Sixth.  The  "Yearly  Cut"  of  Timber  in  Pennsylvania. 
Seventh.  Forests  as  Soil  Formers  and  Soil  Preservers. 
I  am  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  T.  ROTHROCK, 
Commissioner  of  Forestry. 


REPORT  OF  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMIS- 
SIONER. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  1,  1897. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  Ag^rieulture  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  review  of  the  work 
o{  this  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1896: 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  correspondence  of  this  division  has  been  extensive,  as  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  we  have  received  and  answered  over  four 
thousand  letters  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  bulletins  and  copies  of  laws  have  been  issued: 

Bulletin  No.  3. — "The  Pure  Food  Question  in  Pennsylvania,"  by 
Levi  Wells,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Bulletin  No.  7. — "List  of  Creameries  in  Pennsylvania;  names  and 
addresses  of  state  dairy  commissioners  and  dairy  associations  in  the 
United  States,  and  copies  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Legislature  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  dairy  products, 
i^tc."  compiled  by  Oliver  D.  Schock,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department, 
and  G-eorge  C.  Hutchison,  clerk  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Bulletin  No.  10. — "Special  report  on  Prepared  Foods  fo^r  Invalids 
and  Infants,"  by  F.  N.  Moore,  special  agent. 

Bulletin  No.  13. — Report  of  Professor  C.  B.  Cochran,  chemist,  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  butter  colors. 

Over  14,000  copies  of  the  following  laws  and  decisions  have  been 
sent  out  to  persons  aslcing  for  the  same: 

"An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  cider  vinegar  and  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  vinegar  made  wholly  from  apples,  grapes  and  other 
fruit.  Prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar  from  cer- 
tain ingredients  injurious  to  health,  and  providing  penalties  there- 
for." 

"An  act  to  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner, 
authorizing  him  to  enforce  all  laws  against  the  adulteration  or  im- 
purities in  vinegar,  jellies,  cider,  evaporated  apples  and  all  apple 
products  and  the  unlawful  labeling  of  the  same  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 
5* 
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"An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  to  prevent 
adulteration  of  dairy  products  and  fraud  in  the  sale  thereof." 

"An  act  to  provide  against  the  adulteration  of  food  and  providing- 
for  the  enforcement  thereof." 

Decisions  made  by  the  Department  for  the  guidance  of  dealers 
in  and  manufacturers  of  foods. 


PURE  FOOD. 


The  work  accomplished  during  the  last  year  under  the  pure  food 
law,  has,  in  the  main,  been  very  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the  Depart- 
ment, but  also  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  grocers  of  the 
State  at  large;  and  to  them  generally,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciations  for  courtesies  extended,  and  also  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  in  supporting  the  law  and  conforming  to  its  require- 
ments. So  far  as  I  have  come  in  personal  contact  with  them,  the 
most  cordial  relations  have  been  established  and  without  exception 
maintained,  until  after  a  year's  service,  I  almost  feel  like  a  junior 
member  of  the  one  great  fraternity  of  Pennsylvania  grocers,  seek 
ing  to  establish  their  business  on  an  honorable  and  firm  basis,  dis- 
carding all  impure  and  adulterated  goods  and  trying  to  give  honest 
trade  for  honest  money,  with  a  full  equivalent  of  value. 

To  the  press  of  the  State  I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions, especially  to  those  connected  with  the  grocery  trade,  for  valu- 
able assistance  in  disseminating  useful  information  to  the  trade,  and 
for  many  kind  words  of  encouragement  as  the  work  has  progressed. 
Allusions  to  the  work  of  the  Department  have  invariably  been  made 
in  the  most  charitable  way,  in  words  of  praise  and  free  from  unjus, 
criticisms  or  censure,  until  I  feel  that  a  good  fellowship  has  been 
established  with  the  press  of  the  State  as  well  as  with  the  trade. 

The  various  grocers'  associations  throughout  the  State  have  been 
the  means  of  accomplishing  very  beneficial  results.  Nearly  every 
city  and  very  many  of  the  smaller  towns  now  have  their  organiza- 
tions. The  plan  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  placing  a  bond 
with  the  secretary  of  the  association,  binding  between  them  and  the 
officers,  and  good  for  the  protection  of  any  individual  member 
thereof,  against  any  adulteration  in  goods  purchased  from  the  parties 
issuing  the  bond  is  an  excellent  one.  One  bond  in  this  way  accom- 
plishes the  work  of  hundreds  or.  may  be,  thousands,  according  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  association.    This  requiring  guarantees 


of  manufacturers  aud  jobbers  is  the  correct  plan,  for  it  strikes  at 
the  fountain  head,  purifying  the  entire  stream. 

This  system  of  requiring  a  guarantee  now  extends  to  the  country 
stores,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  in  the  country  places,  as 
well  as  in  the  towns  and  cities,  the  pure  food  law  is  being  obseryed 
very  generally.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  in  adulterated  goods  has  been  wiped  oiut  in  the  State.  Tliis 
means,  in  the  aggregate,  the  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
our  citizens.  There  is  not  the  ditlereuce  in  the  advance  of  price 
proportionate  with  the  advance  in  the  standard  of  excellence.  In 
many  cases  there  has  been  no  advance,  the  price  to  the  consumer 
being  the  same.  As  an  illustration,  you  pay  now  no  more  for  a 
quarter  pound  of  pepper,  which  is  absolutely  pure,  than  you  paid 
before,  ^\hen,  perhaps,  it  was  half  pepper  and  half  ground  cocoanut 
shells,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  many  other  tWngs.  To  hold  all 
that  has  been  gained,  and  by  continued  effort  to  push  the  good  work 
to  the  remote  sections,  will  be  the  future  aim  of  the  Department. 

Our  chemists  have  analyzed  during  the  year  1.393  samples  of 
various  food  commodities,  as  collected  by  our  agents,  of  whom  we 
now  have  seven,  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  all  active  workers 
and  thoroughly  interested  in  their  various  duties. 

In  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Storrs,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Michigan,  in  commenting  upon  what  he  contended 
was  the  proper  manner  of  enforcing  the  pure  food  law  of  Michigan, 
his  views  so  well  accord  with  the  policy  intended  to  be  carried  out  by 
this  Department,  that  I  insert  it  verbatim. 

"It  was  therefore  believed  not  only  the  part  of  wisdom  but  of  justice  and  in 
view  of  the  radical  changes  that  must  be  wrought  by  its  operation,  that  a 
course  should  be  adopted  in  its  enforcement  that  would,  with  the  least  hardship 
to  them,  put  the  dealers  in  possession  of  all  the  information  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  such  discretion  in  regard  to  prosecution  as  to  convince  them 
that  while  prompt  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  would  be  required, 
it  would  if  possible,  be  in  such  way  as  to  guard  their  rights  and  interests  as 
fully  as  possible.  It  was  left  to  them  largely  to  say  whether  their  compliance 
should  be  a  forced  or  voluntary  one.  The  result  of  this  action  has,  it  is  Re- 
lieved, fully  justified  the  adoption  of  this  course,  as  a  very  large  amount  of 
stock  not  legal  has  been  returned  to  first  hands  and  in  almost  every  case  its 
place  has  been  filled  with  goods  that  comply  with  the  law  without  loss  to  the 
dealer,  in  many  instances  even  when  it  had  been  purchased  before  the  law  went 
into  effect.  Very  many  manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  ordered  goods  returned 
of  their  own  motion  and  have  supplied  their  places  with  such  as  could  Ve 
legally  sold.  Compliance  with  the  law  has  in  almost  every  instance  been 
prompt  and  cheerful.  Another  effect  has  been,  that  instead  of  the  antagonisms 
that  would  naturally  have  been  aroused  by  an  indiscriminate  resort  to 
coercive  measures,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  law  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  it,  has  been  the  result.  While  some  loss  and  inconvenience  has  been 
suffered,  it  has  been  seen  to  be  unavoidable  and  not  the  result  of  a  hostile 
purpose  on  the  part  of  any  one,  and  today  the  feeling  of  nearly  all  parties 
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concerned  is  believed  to  be  one  favorable  to  the  law.  It  was  natural  to  expect 
that  unfriendly  criticism  would  follow  this  action,  by  those  not  conversant  with 
the  plan  adopted  and  the  results  following  it,  but  so  far  as  known  there  has 
been  but  little.  In  answer  to  such  criticisms,  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  law  does  not  differ  from  the  other  laws  of  the  State.  It  was  not 
passed  as  authority  for  persecutions  but  for  the  correction  of  evils  and  while 
ample  authority  is  given  for  forcible  correction  of  them,  if  the  use  of  milder 
and  less  costly  measures  will  produce  practically  the  same  result,  it  seems  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  use  the  latter.  Every  resort  to  the  courts  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  expense  to  the  people  and  where  the  nature  of  a  law  makes  its 
purpose  more  the  suppression  of  an  evil  than  the  punishment  of  a  criminal,  and 
that  object  can  be  best  secured  by  less  expensive  measures,  it  seems  only 
right  to  follow  the  course  that  will  entail  the  least  expense." 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  divided  under  three  different 
heads  and  governed  by  separate  laws,  viz:  The  act  of  1885,  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  pure  food  law  of 
1895,  and  the  vinegar  and  apple  product  act.  These  different  heads 
will  be  taken  up  separately. 

Under  the  pure  food  law  the  different  subjects  will  be  arranged  al- 
phabetically, with  a  few  comments  on  various  adulterated  articles, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  few  analyses,  showing  of  what  these  articles 
are  composed. 


BAKING  rOWDEEiS. 


This  is  an  article  that  is  in  almost  daily  use  in  every  household  of 
the  State,  and  is  also  an  article  in  the  sale  of  which  very  much  de- 
ception has  been  practiced,  by  skilful  advertising,  claiming  for  cer- 
tain kinds  absolute  purity,  99  per  cent,  pure,  etc.,  and  in  various  way 
prejudicing  the  people  and  leading  them  to  believe  it  was  dangerous 
to  use  other  brands  that  were  upon  the  market  for  less  money.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  advertising  these  high  priced 
powders.  The  people  have  bought  them,  supposing  it  unsafe  to  use 
low  priced  powders. 

All  baking  powders  consist  of  an  acid  and  alkali  in  the  form  of 
soda,  and  corn  starch,  the  starch  being  added  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  acid  and  alkali  intact,  preventing  chemical  action  taking 
place  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  until  it  is  needed  to  per- 
form this  function,  and  produces  mechanical  effect  in  leavening  the 
food  material  in  which  it  is  used.  Three  kinds  of  acids  only  are 
used  in  these  various  kinds  of  baking  powders,  viz:  cream  of  tartar, 
phosphatic  acid  and  a  prepared  alum. 

A  perfect  baking  powder  would  be  one  that  when  chemical  action 
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takes  place  would  all  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  pass 
off  in  this  form,  thereby  performing  the  mechanical  action  desired 
and  making  the  baking  light  with  no  residue  left. 

Kone  of  the  powders,  however,  on  the  market  are  capable  of  fully 
and  perfectly  performing  this  work  without  a  residue  being  left  in 
the  food  product  into  which  it  enters.  Hence,  calling  any  baking 
powder  "absolutely  pure"  is  misleading.  The  nature  of  this  residue,, 
which  really  is  the  only  objectionable  feature  about  any  brand  of 
baking  powder,  dilt'ers  according  to  the  acid  used  in  the  various 
preparations. 

Of  these  residues  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chemist  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  cream  tartar  powders 
says:  "The  directions  that  accompany  these  powders  generally  give 
two  teaspoonfuls  as  the  proper  amount  to  use  to  the  quart  of 
flour;  probably  more  is  generally  used.  This  would  be  at  least  200 
grains;  deducting  twenty  per  cent,  for  the  starch  filling,  we  have 
160  grains  of  the  mixed  bitartrate  and  bicarbonate,  and  this  would 
form  165  grains  of  crystalized  Bochelle  salt  in  the  loaf  of  bread 
made  from  the  quart  of  flour,  or  forty-flve  grains  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  a  seidlitz  powder." 

The  residue  from  alum  powders  consists  of  Glauber's  salts  and  a 
small  amount  of  aluminum.  The  latter  being  insoluble  in  water, 
hence  is  not  absorbed  in  the  system  and  practically  harmless. 

A  careful  study  of  the  question  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
properly  compounded  alum  powder  will  perform  all  the  desired  re- 
quirements, and  is  no  more  harmful  than  the  powders  costing  four 
or  five  times  as  much. 

The  leavening  power  of  any  powder  and  its  real  value  to  the  con- 
sumer consists  in  the  percentage  of  available  carbon  deoxide  it  pos- 
sesses. From  forty  different  samples  analyzed  by  the  chemists  of 
this  Department,  we  submit  the  following  results:  Of  cream  of 
tartar  powders  Ave  find  the  extremes  of  available  carbon  deoxide  to 
be  for  the  highest  12.62  per  cent.,  and  for  the  lowest  7.60  per  cent., 
with  an  average  of  all  samples  inspected  of  11.02  per  cent. 

Of  the  phosphate  powders  we  find  the  highest  percentage  to  be 
16.87  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  1.90  per  cent.,  w^ith  an  average  of  all 
samples  of  S.45  per  cent. 

It  is  presumed  that  many  of  the  samples  running  very  low  in 
leavening  power  had  deteriorated  much  in  value  from  having  been 
long  prepared. 

Of  the  alum  powders  sampled,  11.27  per  cent,  was  the  highest  and 
9.12  per  cent,  the  lowest,  with  an  average  of  10.41  per  cent.  Nearly 
all  of  the  cream  of  tartar  powders  were  found  to  contain  ammonia, 
and  the  phosphate  powders  contain  alum.  None  of  the  alum  pow- 
ders contain  any  other  acid. 
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BUTTER. 


The  butter  manufactured  in  this  State  is  the  most  important  item 
of  our  dairy  products.  There  has  been  within  the  last  decade,  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  home-made  or  private  dair}'  butter, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  factory-made,  or  more  commonly 
called  creamery  butter.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  change  is 
that  these  creameries  are  usually  supplied  with  a  flrst-class  butler 
maker,  who  has  spent  his  time  and  money  to  fit  himself  for  the  busi- 
ness. The  factories  are  supplied  with  the  latest  improved  ma- 
chinery; there  is  usually  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  and 
everything  is  favorable  for  converting  the  milk  or  cream  received 
into  the  best  possible  product  that  it  is  capable  of  making.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  quality  of  the  butter  turned  out  at  these 
creameries  is  much  better  than  the  average  has  formerly  been  of 
those  same  dairies  made  up  at  home.  One  great  advantage  of  this 
system  to  the  farmer  is  relieving  his  household  of  much  of  its 
drudgery. 

If  all  the  patrons  of  a  creamery  would  follow  carefully  the  direc- 
tions given  under  the  heading  of  milk  as  recommended  to  those  who 
ship  milk,  the  buttermaker  never  would  have  reason  to  complain, 
and,  with  all  other  conditions  favorable,  a  quality  of  butter  could  be 
produced  that  a  good  salesman  could  readily  dispose  of  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms,  and  the  patrons  would  receive  dividends  that 
would  well  compensate  them  for  exercising  especial  care  in  handling 
their  milk. 

There  are  objections  to  the  factory  system,  as  well  as  many  ad- 
vantages. One  is  the  expense  incurred  in  hauling  these  supplies, 
often  many  miles,  to  the  factory  and  returning  the  skim  milk. 

Another  objection  is  the  very  poor  quality  or  condition  of  this  skim 
milk  for  feeding  purposes  when  it  reaches  the  farmer.  Another 
serious  objection  is  the  tendency  to  spread  tuberculosis  by  feeding 
this  milk  to  young  animals,  if  by  chance  there  are  any  diseased  herds 
within  the  circuit  of  the  factory's  patrons.  Another  objection  is 
the  tendency  of  some  of  the  patrons  of  the  factory  to  carelessly 
handle  their  milk,  and  send  it  in  a  tainted  or  poor  condition.  If  such 
milk  is  used,  it  affects  the  entire  quantity  of  that  day,  and  the  inevit- 
able result  is  a  poor  quality  of  butter.  A  careful  inspection  of  every 
can  of  milk  at  the  factory,  in  a  measure,  obviates  this  objection,  but 
this  is  not  always  done,  and  if  the  poor  quality  is  detected,  some- 
times the  manufacturer  not  liking  to  displease  his  patron,  passes  it 
without  finding  any  fault. 

IMy  own  ideal  of  the  perfect  ]>lant  for  making  butter  is  the  homp 
dairy,  with  all  the  latest  improved  appliances,  such  as  a  separator, 
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steam  for  power  purposes,  also  for  scalding  and  sterilizing  all  of 
the  dairy  implements,  up-to-date  churn,  butter  worker,  etc.  In  fact, 
a  small  home  creamery,  where  all  is  under  the  eye  of  the  owner  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk 
soon  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow,  without  being  carted  miles  to 
the  factory;  the  skim  milk  is  at  hand  in  the  best  condition  ready  for 
feeding  as  it  comes  warm  from  the  separator,  and  the  owner  runs 
no  risk  of  contamination  among  his  young  animals  by  feeding  dis- 
eased milk  from  other  herds. 

Such  butter  as  can  be  turned  out  from  an  establishment  like  this 
can  easily  command  a  special  market  of  at  least  five  cents  per 
pound  above  the  average  price.  There  are  kept  in  the  State  1,000,- 
OOO  cows,  producing  about  1,700,000,000  quarts  of  milk  annually. 
Of  this  product,  about  960,000,000  quarts  are  used  for  butter,  produc- 
ing 80,000,000  pounds  annually.  A  portion  of  the  balance  is  used 
in  making  cheese,  of  which  about  6,000,000  pounds  are  produced. 
The  remainder  of  the  milk,  with  the  exception  of  several  car  loads 
daily  from  the  northeast  section  of  the  State  that  finds  a  market  in 
New  York  city,  is  consumed  as  milk  or  cream  by  our  citizens. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  much  of  the  butter  of  the  Stave 
manufactured  outside  of  the  creameries  is  of  a  poor  quality,  and  some 
of  it  unfit  for  human  consumption.  One  dairyman  in  Susquehanna 
county  was  prosecuted  and  convicted  under  the  pure  food  law  in 
August  last  for  selling  some  poor  butter  that  was  tainted  and  decom- 
posed, packed  in  crocks  with  about  an  inch  covering  of  good  butter 
on  the  top  of  each  crock. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  if  all  of  the  butter  offered  for  sale,  was  up 
in  quality  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  it  might  and  should  be, 
that  it  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  settle  the  oleomargarine 
question.  There  would  be  no  demand  for  that  article,  except  with 
some  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  possibly  might,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  desire  to  use  it  in  place  of  the  higher  priced  butter.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  percentage  sold  as  compared  with  the  butter, 
would  be  so  small  that  it  could  not  seriously  affect  the  dairy  in- 
terests. 

When  this  millennium  for  dairymeu  will  come  is  purely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  may  not  come  soon, 
but  possibly  its  time  may  be  very  remote.  An  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  is  the  first  requisite,  and  then  the  determination 
of  each  individual  dairyman  to  do  just  what  is  for  his  interest  and 
which  would  be  the  most  profitable  for  him  to  do.  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  about  this  proposition,  nor  anything  that  requires  any 
sacrifice.  Let  us.  therefore,  hope  that  such  results  may  soon  be 
obtained. 
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BUTQ^ER  COLOR. 


Analys^e.s  of  the  vaiious  brands  of  butter  colors  in  use  show  the 
fact  that  only  two  materials  are  used  as  the  bas<.^  of  the  various 
brands,  namely,  annatto  and  coal  tar.  Annatto  being  a  wholesome 
vegetable,  is  harmless  as  carrots  and  would  seem  to  be  the  more  de- 
sirable preparation.  That  it  is  so  considered  by  the  trade  gen- 
erally is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  one  manufacturer  of  a  coal 
tar  color  had  labeled  it  a  purely  vegetable  color,  and  as  such  it  was 
very  extensively  sold  throughout  our  State  until  this  Department 
caused  an  investigation  of  the  leading  colors  to  be  made,  when  the 
attorney  for  the  company  was  informed  that  this  false  label  was  in 
violation  of  clause  IV,  section  3,  of  the  pure  food  law.  An  assurance 
was  given  that  this  deceptive  label  should  be  discontinued. 

Annatto  is  produced  in  Brazil  and  Cayenne,  but  principally  on 
the  French  West  Indian  Island,  Guadeloupe.  Large  plantations 
comprising  hundreds  of  acres  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  culti-  ' 
vation  of  annatto  seed.  Large  mills  convert  the  seed  into  paste, 
which  consists  simply  of  the  seed  ground  with  water.  This  paste 
is  shipped  principally  to  Bordeaux,  France.  In  years  gone  by  this 
product  was  also  found  in  the  New  York  markets,  and  was  used  by 
manufacturers  of  butter  color. 

Some  of  the  same  article  also  came  from  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  wrapped  in  leaves  and  packed  in  baskets,  and  was- 
known  as  "basket  annatto."  Later  on,  ho^\ever,  dry  annatto  seed 
was  shipped  from  the  West  Indies,  principally  Jamaica,  to  this 
country,  and  since  1880  hardly  any  paste  annatto  has  been  used  for 
butter  colors. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  manufacturers  have  used  the  dry 
annatto  seed  exclusively.  The  largest  quantity  of  the  seed  im- 
ported into  this  country  comes  from  Jamaica;  some  from  Porto 
Rico,  and  a  little  from  Ceylon.  The  seed  is  a  small,  cone-shaped 
one  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  coloring  matter,  being  white 
inside.  This  coat  of  coloring  matter  consists  of  two  distinct  colors, 
one  reddish  and  the  other  yellow.  In  manufacturing  butter  color- 
ing, a  certain  proportion  of  these  colors  is  dissolved  in  some  suitable 
vegetable  oil,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  shade  for  butter.  Prof. 
J.  D.  Fredrickson,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  I  am  largely  in- 
debted for  data  concerning  the  production  of  annatto,  says:  "Some  , 
years  ago  I  visited  the  AVest  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
annatto  and  became  familiar  with  its  cultivation,  harvest  and  treat- 
ment by  the  planters  in  the  A'arious  places  of  production.  I  found 
the  annatto  used  by  the  natives  for  flavoring  and  coloring  soups 
and  other  dishes,  and  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  absolute 
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harmlessness  as  well  as  tlie  fact  that  cleanliness  and  rational  nievh- 
ods  are  applied  in  its  production.  *  *  The  methods  used  for 
many  years  in  Guadeloupe  are  rational  and  clean,  and  the  drV  seed 
now  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttei-  color  is  gathered 
and  treated  with  the  same  care  as  our  own  berries  and  grain." 

Prof.  C.  B.  Cochran,  one  of  the  chemists  for  this  Department, 
having  made  quite  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  composition  of  coal 
tar  colors,  I  herewith  append  a  portion  of  his  report: 

"The  coal  tar  colors  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  are  numbered  by  the 
thousands,  and  include  the  greatest  variety  of  colors  and  tints.  Their  solutions 
present  most  beautiful  shades  of  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow  and  red.  In  fact,  a 
novice  would  hardly  realize  that  so  gi-eat  a  variety  of  colors  was  possible. 
Physics  teaches  us  that  musical  tones  are  analogous  to  color;  the  first  in- 
terpreted through  the  ear;  the  second,  through  the  eye.  Just  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  tones  differing  in  one  or  more  respects, 
so  also  it  is  possible  to  have  a  remarkably  great  variety  of  colors.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  color  training-  will  be  a  part  of  our 
^!3ystem  of  aesthetic  education,  just  as  musical  training  now  is. 

"Comparatively  speaking,  only  a  few  of  the  vast  number  of  known  coal  tar 
colors  are  of  commercial  importance.  Allen,  in  his  'Commercial  Organic 
Analysis,'  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  describes  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred.  The  coloring  matters  prepared  from  coal  tar  products  are  used  for  all 
kinds  of  dyeing  and  coloring-  pui-poses,  and,  consequently,  have  largely  displayed 
the  vegetable  coloring-  substances.  Among-  other  uses  to  which  they  are  applied 
is  the  coloring  of  foods,  confections,  wines  and  liquors. 

"Although  the  majority  of  coal  tar  colors,  are,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint, 
comparatively  harmless  substances,  a  few  of  them  are  decidedly  poisonous. 
The  most  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  coal  tar  colors  upon  the  animal 
organism,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  found  in  a  little  book  entitled 
'The  Sanitary  Relations  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colors,'  by  Theodore  Weyl.  translated 
by  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann.  In  this  book  are  described  seven  coal  tar  colors 
possessing-  marked  poisonous  properties.  Of  these,  five  are  yellow  or  orange, 
and  two  are  green.  The  names  of  these  poisonous  coal  tar  colors  are:  1st, 
Martin's  Yellow,  known  also  as  Naphthalene  Yellow  and  Manchester  Yellow: 
2d,  Dinitrocresol,  or  Saffron  Substitute;  3d,  Picric  Acid;  4th,  Metanil  Yellow; 
5th,  Orange  II,  or  Beta  Naphthol  Orange.  To  these  may  be  added  Aurantia 
which  is  classed  as  suspicious.  The  two  green  poisonous  colors  are  Ist, 
Dinitroso-resorcinol,  and  2d,  Naphthol  Green  B. 

Neither  of  the  coal  tar  dyes  found  in  the  list  of  butter  colors  analyzed  are 
described  to  any  extent  in  this  book,  and  the  various  chemical  works  treatin.g 
of  the  coal  tar  dyes,  to  which  I  have  ready  access,  furnish  little  information 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Consequently.  I  undertook  a  few  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  more  definitely  settling  the  question,  in  my  own  mind  at  least.'' 

The  experiments  referred  to  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  these 
coal  tar  colors  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantities  produce 
serious  disturbances:  such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  etc.  It 
also  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  the  quantity  one  would 
consume  as  used  in  butter  at  an  ordinary  meal  would  not  produce 
any  appreciably  harmful  results;  yet  it  may  be  an  open  question 
f; 


whether  its  coutinued  use,  even  in  minute  quantities,  is  free  from 
serious  objection  as  an  article  of  food. 

I  herewith  append  the  analyses  of  six  of  the  leading  butter  colors 
found  in  use  in  this  State: 

•r         f  Coloring  matter 

hutter  color.  ^ 

1st.     Hansen's  Columbian  Tar  Color. 

2.        Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved,   Coal  Tar  Color. 

3d.      Perry's  Concentrated,   Coal  Tar  Color. 

4th.     Hansen's  Danish  Annatto. 

5th.     Thatcher's  Orange,   Annatto. 

6th.     Annattoine  Annatto. 

■■The  first  five  samples  were  solutions  of  the  coloring-  matter  in  oil.  The  sixth 
v/as  a  finely  divided  powder,  which  on  burning  yielded  a  large  amount  of  ash, 
and  when  examined  microscopically,  showed  many  granules  of  annatto  starch. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  do  more  than  find  the  principal  coloring  matter  m 
each  sample.  Other  coloring  substances  may  have  been  present  in  smaller 
amounts.  Sometimes  two  or  more  coloring  substances  are  found  in  the  same 
sample.  For  example,  of  two  butter  colors  previously  examined,  one  contained 
annatto  and  turmeric,  the  other  carrot  color  and  turmeric. 

"The  coal  tar  colors  found  in  the  three  sample  given  above  were  two  in  num- 
ber both  of  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  amido-azo-benzene  class.  Two  gave 
reactions  for  aniline  yellow,  the  other  for  butter  yellow,  a  coloring  matter 
closely  resembling  methyl  orange." 


CHEESE. 


The  manufacture  of  cheese  has  never  been  very  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  this  State.  It  has  in  a  small  way  been  done  in  private 
families  for  their  own  use  ever  since  the  State  was  first  settled. 
The  implements  used,  including  presses,  were  very  crude  affairs, 
and  in  early  times  home  made.  Along  in  the  fifties,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  cheese  factories  began  to  be  built,  and  improved  ma- 
chinery was  introduced.  This  new  innovation  was  a  decided  success 
from  the  start.  The  civil  war  coming  on  gave  the  industry  a  new 
impetus,  and  as  the  premium  on  gold  advanced,  the  price  went 
higher  and  higher.  The  London. market  fixed  the  prices  on  cheese 
for  the  markets  of  the  world.  England  took  all  of  our  surplus  and 
paid  good  prices  in  gold  for  the  same,  and  the  more  our  currency  de- 
preciated and  the  higher  the  premium  on  gold,  the  higher  went  the 
price  of  cheese.  During  the  'sixties  the  business  had  a  great  boom, 
and  factories  were  erected  in  New  York  state  in  large  numbers. 

The  first  one  built  in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, was  built  bv  the  writer  at  Spring  Hill,  in  Bradford  county, 
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in  the  spring  of  186G.  The  average  wholesale  price  for  the  output 
for  that  year  was  a  small  fraction  under  eighteen  cents  per  pound. 
As  the  amount  of  milk  required  for  a  pound  of  butter  will  malvo 
tw^o  and  a  half  poimds  of  cheese,  this  was  an  equivalent  of  about 
forty-five  cents  a  pound  for  butter.  As  the  premium  on  gold 
declined  the  price  gradually  went  down;  but  the  business  still  con- 
tinued profitable.  Other  factories  were  built  in  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, also  many  iu  the  Northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  Craw- 
ford county  in  time  leading  all  others.  The  Western  states  also 
began  to  engage  in  the  business,  from  Ohio  to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 
The  business  continued  to  be  fairly  good  and  probably  would  have 
remained  so,  had  it  not  been  for  an  inventive  genius  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  both  butter  and  cheese  from  the  same  milk. 
Letters  patent  were  taken  out;  other  fats  were  substituted  for  the 
■cream  extracted,  and  filled  cheese  was  put  on  the  market.  Before 
this  skimming  process  began,  American  cheese  had  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  this  fraud  upon  an 
honest  industry  nearly  ruined  it.  The  result  of  this  innovation  was 
the  destruction  of  our  foreign  market  and  a  greatly  reduced  home 
consumption. 

It  is  a  violation  of  the  pure  food  law  to  sell  it  in  this  State,  and 
lander  it  a  vigorous  war  has  been  carried  on  against  its  sale  wherever 
found.  The  evil  was  of  such  magnitude  that  our  last  National  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  taxing  the  entire  output  under  a  license  system 
similar  to  the  National  oleomargarine  law.  This  adverse  legislation 
will  so  cripple  the  manufacture  of  filled  cheese  that  very  little  of 
it  will  likely  be  made  in  the  future,  and  in  consequence  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  may  gradually  regain  our  lost  reputation  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.    Wisconsin  has  led  in  the  manufacture  of  filled  cheese. 

The  output  of  cheese  in  our  own  State  does  not  now  exceed  6,000,- 
000  pounds  annually.  Crawford  is  the  leading  county  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

\ 

MILK. 


Pennsylvania  has  no  general  milk  law.  It,  however,  has  one  ap- 
plying to  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class,  fixing  a  standard  of 
total  solids  at  12^  per  cent.,  three  per  cent,  fat  and  specific  gravity 
at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  between  one  and  twenty-nine  one-thou- 
sandths and  one  and  thirty-three  one-thousandths.  Cities,  as  a  rule, 
have  their  local  inspectors  under  the  authority  of  local  officials,  who 
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exercise  a  supeivision  over  the  quality  of  their  milk  supply.  Some 
cities,  however,  do  not  do  this.  The  pure  food  act  makes  a  very  good 
milk  law,  possibly  as  good  or  better  than  if  it  set  up  a  legal  standard. 

The  objection  to  a  legal  standard  is  that  if  made  low  enough  to 
be  fair  to  the  dairymen  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  for  all 
breeds  of  cattle,  that  temptation  is  offered  to  the  dealer  having  milk 
rich  in  fat  to  adulterate  the  same,  knowing  he  could  do  so  and  still 
keep  within  the  standard  fixed  as  legal.  Any  dealer  guilty  of  water- 
ing or  partially  skimming  his  milk,  no  matter  how  high  it  is,  violates 
the  pure  food  law,  laying  the  ground  for  a  good  case  for  prosecution. 

The  only  place  where  prosecutions  have  been  brought  for  selling 
adulterated  milk  was  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  As  many  samples 
as  could  be  conveniently  gathered  in  one  morning,  from  the  various 
milk  dealers  were  taken,  numbering  thirty-nine.  About  three-fourths, 
of  the  samples  taken  proved  to  be  normal  milk  of  average  quality, 
with  about  one-fourth  adulterated,  either  with  added  water,  or  by 
partial  skimming.  That  this  was  a  much  needed  investigation  was. 
fully  proven  from  the  results  obtained.  A  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold  was  the  main  benefit.  A  care- 
ful computation  of  the  adulteration  from  samples  secured,  and  ap- 
plying the  same  percentage  to  all  the  milk  used  in  the  city,  and  com- 
puting the  price  of  the  added  water,  at  six  cents  per  quart,  the  price 
sold  for,  it  amounts  to  a  trifle  over  .|21,0U0  that  the  citizens  of  Har- 
risburg were  paying  annually  for  the  water  in  their  milk.  It  was 
probably  no  worse  here  than  in  many  other  localities  where  no  super- 
vision has  been  exercised. 

The  agents  of  the  Department  took  nine  samples  of  cream  in  the 
city  of  Harrisbui  g  last  summer  in  the  heated  season,  to  have  it  tested 
for  preservatives.  The  chemist  found  that  each  sample  contained 
boric  or  boraoic  acid  put  in  the  cream  to  keep  it  sweet.  Boric  or 
boracic  acid  is  more  powerful  in  its  physiological  action  than  borax; 
both  are  strong  antiseptics.  A  very  small  amount  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  milk  or  cream  from  souring,  but  an  ignorant  person  is  hkely 
to  think  that  if  a  little  is  good,  more  would  be  better,  and  so  use 
much  more  than  necessary.  There  is  an  act  approved  the  26th  day 
of  June.  A.  D.  1S95,  prohibiting  the  use  of  preservatives. 

I  can  hardly  leave  this  subject  with  simply  referring  to  adultera- 
tions for  this  onlv  in  part  covers  the  subject.  The  health  of  herds 
from  which  milk  supplies  are  derived,  their  feed,  care  and  surround- 
in"s  should  be  considered.  The  way  the  milk  is  handled,  and  many 
other  details  are  of  great  importance,  and  they  all  affect  the  quality 
or  healthfulness  of  the  product. 

The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  dairy  cattle  of  the  State, 
which  prevails  in  many  sections  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  lia- 
bilitv  of  persons  to  contract  the  disease  by  using  the  milk  of  the 


affected  animals  presents  conditions  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and,  to 
my  mind,  tlie  only  proper  solution  of  which  consists  in  consumers 
absolutely  refusing  to  accept  milk  unless  a  positive  assurance  r.s 
iTirnished,  backed  with  a  report  from  some  competent  veterinarian, 
that  the  cows  furnishing  the  same  are  healthy.  I  can  see  no  otliei- 
rational  or  safe  plan  of  procedure. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  necessity  of  such  precautions  as  are  here 
indicated,  I  would  respectfully  cite  them  to  the  condition  of  the  herd 
kept  at  the  Norristown  Asylum,  examined  about  two  years  since; 
or  to  the  herd  recently  examined  at  the  Harford  Soldiers'  Orphans- 
School,  where  the  entire  number  were  found  to  be  seriously  affected, 
and  all  were  killed  by  an  agent  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 
Many  private  herds  have  also  been  found  to  be  similarly  affected. 
AVhile  I  have  no  desire  to  cause  any  undue  alarm,  the  subject  is  one 
of  such  importance  that  I  feel  it  should  not  be  passed  without  some 
allusion  being  made  to  it. 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  health  oi  the  herd  is  the  proper  care 
of  the  same.  An  abundance  of  pure  water  should  be  supplied,  and 
the  feed  should  be  of  wholesome  quality  and  abundant  in  supply. 
There  is  no  economy  in  scant  feeding.  The  kind  of  food  may  very 
properly  vary  according  to  circumstances  and  the  cost  of  various 
kinds  of  feed,  ffhe  ordinary  dairyman  should  produce  all  the  coars.' 
food,  such  as  hay,  ensilage,  corn,  clover,  &c.,  on  the  farm,  and  as 
much  of  the  grain  ration  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Good  clover 
hay  and  properly  matured  corn  ensilage,  with  sufficient  grain  to  com 
plete  a  full  and  well-balanced  ration  makes  the  most  desirable  feed. 

The  composition  of  the  grain  part  of  the  ration  that  is  the  most 
profitable  will  depend  largely  on  prices.  Sometimes  certain  articb  s 
that  would  be  desirable  in  compounding  rations  are  too  high  in 
price.  Wheat  bran,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  buckwheat  shorts  and  wlieat 
middlings  are  all  valuable  component  parts  of  a  ration,  yet  no  on" 
or  two  or  three  of  them  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  cost  as  com- 
]jared  with  the  nutritive  as  well  as  the  manurial  value  of  these  dif- 
ferent feeds,  should  be  considered  before  deciding  what  to  use.  The 
various  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  papers,  are 
publishing  so  much  of  what  constitutes  a  well-balanced  ration,  com- 
posed of  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  feed,  that  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  almost  any  dairyman  to  select  a  ration  composed 
of  such  articles  as  are  the  most  profitable  and  the  best  adapted  to 
his  individual  wants.  (Bulletin  No.  10.  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  also  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.) 

The  above  are  more  especially  winter  feeds.    In  late  spring,  sum- 
mer and  early  fall,  an  abundance  of  good  pasture  is  about  all  that  is 
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needed;  but  if  pasture  becomes  short,  or  from  any  cause  is  of  insuifi- 
cient  supply,  it  must  be  supplemented  with  some  other  feeds.  With 
good  cows,  well  housed  and  well  fed,  we  will  consider  briefly  some 
of  the  precautions  necessary  in  handling  their  milk,  to  have  it  reach 
the  consumer  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

First,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  milk  from  healthy  cows  after 
the  teat  is  flrst  emptied  is  free  from  bacteria,  and  that  all  harmful; 
germs  that  contaminate  the  milk,  injuring  its  fine  flavor,  keeping 
qualities,  &c.,  are  introduced  in  some  way  or  another  after  the  milk 
is  drawn  from  the  cow.  The  successful  dairyman  must  know  from 
whence  this  contamination  comes,  and,  knowing,  must  take  measures- 
to  avoid  it.  There  is  but  one  conclusion;  for  if  it  is  not  inherent  in 
the  milk,  this  harmful  bacteria  must  come  from  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. When  we  consider  how  things  are  generally  managed, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  it  is  no  wonder  that  milk  gets  a  bad 
flavor,  or  butter  has  a  very  disagreeable  taste.  The  dairyman  may 
be,  goes  to  his  barn  and  for  the  flrst  thing,  will  throw  down  from  the- 
mow  a  lot  of  dusty  hay,  or  may  be,  musty  as  well,  and  the  air  be- 
comes so  thick  one  can  hardly  see  across  the  stable.  He  then  stirs 
it  up  the  second  time,  and  distributes  it  among  the  cows.  "By  this 
time,  the  air  is  completely  filled  with  harmful  bacteria,  and  when  it 
is  at  its  worst,  the  milking  begins,  and  the  milk  becomes  contami- 
nated as  fast  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  its  good  qualities  are- 
ruined  beyond  redemption. 

Stables  should  be  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  air  should 
be  pure,  and  in  all  cases  the  milking  should  be  done  before  feeding,, 
and  before  the  air  becomes  contaminated  from  the  dust  of  the  hay- 
mow or  from  the  odors  of  the  silo.  This  is  very  important.  The 
cow's  udder  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  first  emptying  of 
the  teat  should  not  be  saved,  for  there  may  be  harmful  bacteria  in  it. 
The  milk  should  be  quickly  cooled  and  aerated,  no  matter  at  what 
season  of  the  year.  All  vessels  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
should  be  scrupulously  clean,  not  only  washed  clean,  but  thoroughly 
sterilized  with  steam,  if  one  has  it,  but  if  not,  by  thoroughly  scalding.. 
The  milk  after  being  at  once  cooled,  which  can  be  done  with  a 
Champion  cooler  as  fast  as  it  is  milked,  must  also  be  kept  cold  as 
long  as  it  is  under  vour  care.  With  these  directions  fullv  carried 
out,  your  milk  will  go  to  market  in  a  good  condition,  and  if  properly- 
cared  for,  by  keeping  the  temperature  down,  it  will  liold  its  good 
flavor  and  keep  sweet  for  a  number  of  days.  Your  customers  will  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  get,  and  will  be  both  willing  and  glad  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  it.  Such  a  dairyman  will  never  have  to  hunt 
very  long  for  a  market  to  take  all  he  can  supply. 
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OLEOMARGARINE. 


The  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  past  year,  and  its  sale  greatly  re- 
duced, though  not  entirely  wiped  out. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  the  dealers  who  formerly  did  busi- 
ness openlv  have  set  up  establishments  across  the  line  in  New  Jersey, 
and  out  o/our  jurisdiction.  Being  right  on  the  border  and  knowing 
who  their  customers  in  this  State  are,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  devise  ways  by  which  orders  can  be  taken  and  the  goods 
clandestinely  shipped  to  their  destination. 

Their  trade,  no  doubt,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
private  families,  cheap  restaurants  and  boarding  house  keepers, 
and,  as  we  know  in  a  few  instances,  with  dealers  who  buy  to  sell 
again.  Our  agents  in  Philadelphia  have  been  particularly  watchful, 
and  arrests  are  made  wherever  violations  of  the  law  are  found.  Pri- 
vate parties  buying  for  their  own  use  are  not  amenable  to  the  law. 
and  when  they  go  outside  of  the  State  to  purchase,  we  have  no  action 
against  the  seller.  In  all  portions  of  the  State  prosecutions  are  pend- 
ing, and  new  ones  are  being  instituted  as  evidences  of  any  violation 
are  obtained. 

While  the  amount  of  this  clandestine  trade  may  appear  to  be 
of  considerable  magnitude,  yet,  when  we  compare  it  with  former 
.  years,  it  seems  quite  insignificant.  In  a  great  State,  with  so  many 
and  varied  interests  as  this  contains,  with  all  classes  of  population, 
both  American  and  foreign,  from  nearly  every  nation  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  mining  sections,  with  a  large  preponderance  of  this  for- 
eign population,  many  of  whom  buy  their  supplies  from  stores  kept 
by  their  own  countrymen,  who  probably  are  ignorant  of  any  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  \mitation  butter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  use 

is  hard  to  break  up. 

Prohibitory  laws  against  the  use  of  recognized  articles  of  food  and 
drink  have  always  been  found  somewhat  difficult  to  fully  enforce. 
What  really  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  can  best  be 
calculated  from  reliable  data  bearing  on  the  subject.  I  will  first 
refer  to  a  compilation  published  in  the  "Chicago  Produce"  of  J.uly, 
1896,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1st,  1896.  This  article, 
after  a  comparison  of  each  month  during  the  two  years  of  1895  and 
1896,  says: 

"As  shown  by  the  tables,  the  output  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
.57.442  tubs  of  50  lbs.  each,  or  almost  2.900,000  Tbs.  less  than  the 
output  for  the  previous  year.  In  the  matter  of  licenses  issued  to 
retailers  of  oleomargarine,  a  different  story  is  told  by  the  figures. 
Every  month,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  has  brought  a  falling  off 
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iu  the  number  of  retailers  of  oleomargarine  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  July  1st,  1896,  the 
total  of  those  who  paid  the  fees  for  the  privilege  of  selling  oleo  was 
1,150.  while  during  the  preceding  year, the  total  was  1,360.  For  the 
year  ending  July  1st,  1894,  the  output  was  770,450  tubs  of  50  lbs. 
each. 

The  decrease,  therefore,  for  two  years  has  been  203,469  tubs,  or 
more  than  26  per  cent.  The  greatest  defeat  suffered  by  oleomar- 
garine during  the  year  was  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  State  it  was 
driven  after  a  hard  fight.  Pennsylvania  was  a  particulai-ly  good 
field  for  the  counterfeit,  for  great  quantities  of  it  found  a  market  in 
the  mining  regions." 

Coming  down  to  tlie  decrease  of  licenses  in  our  own  State,  from 
last  year  to  this,  and  up  to  the  time  the  various  revenue  offices  were 
visited  in  October,  we  find  the  decrease  in  retail  licenses  taken  out 
to  be  421,  and  in  wholesale,  13.  That  some  will  be  taken  out  after 
this  list  was-  procured  is  very  probable,  but  the  final  decrease  will 
unquestionably  stand  at  not  much  below  400,  and  this  we  consider 
quite  satisfactory  when  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete  en- 
forcement of  the  law  are  considered.  Not  all  who  have  taken  out 
licenses  are  handling  the  goods  at  the  present  time,  as  was  proven 
by  the  inspections  made  by  our  agents. 

Various  devices  are  resorted  to  to  evade  the  law.  Saying  it  is 
not  sold  as  an  article  of  food  is  one  device,  and  Judge  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia,  discharged  some  cases  on  this  plea.  Other  judges  in 
the  same  city  decided  differently.  The  latest  claim  put  up  is,  that 
when  it  is  properly  labeled  or  branded  as  a  "compound"  or  "mix- 
ture," as  required  by  the  pure  food  law,  that  it  can  be  legally  sold 
under  that  act,  which  is  defined  as  covering  all  articles  of  food  or 
drink  used  by  man. 

This  plan  A\'as  adopted  in  Pittsburg  only  a  short  time  ago,  and 
sales  are  now  publicly  made  in  many  stores,  wlien  previously,  if  sold 
at  all,  it  was  only  done  on  the  speak-easy  plan.  Proscutions  were  im- 
mediately brought  against  several  dealers,  but  the  magistrate  in 
each  case  discharged  the  defendants,  and  gave  judgment  against  the 
Department.  These  and  similar  cases  will  be  taken  to  a  higlier 
court,  where  we  feel  confident  a  contrary  decision  will  be  rendered. 

It  is  quite  probable  that,  encouraged  by  this  adverse  decision  of  the 
Pittsburgh  magistrate,  dealers  in  other  sections  of  the  Stale  may 
commence  its  sale  in  like  manner,  but  we  feel  assured  that  this  tem- 
porary advantage  gained  will,  only  be  of  a  very  short  duration, 
for  steps  are  already  being  taken  to  bring  the  question  before  a 
higher  court,  where  we  feel  confident  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Pittsburgh  magistrate  will  be  reversed. 

We  freely  admit  that  were  it  not  for  the  prohibitory  law  of  1885, 
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that  these  sales  under  the  labels  used  would  be  legal,  fulfilling,  as 
they  do,  all  the  requirements  of  the  pure  food  law. 

Our  contention,  however,  is  that  this  act  does  not  legalize  the  sale 
of  a  prohibited  article.  The  food  law  is  not  an  enabling  one;  any 
particular  article  of  food  that  could  not  be  sold  before  the  passage 
of  the  act  cannot  be  sold  now.  The  act  relates  only  to  the  sale  of 
articles  that  are  objects  of  legal  sale,  and  it  does  not  make  lawful 
the  sale  of  anv  particular  kind  or  specific  article  of  food  if  the  sale 
was  not  lawful  before.  To  legalize  the  sale  of  oleo,  the  prohibitory 
act  of  1885  must  have  been  nullified  or  repealed  by  the  pure  food 
law  of  1895.  That  such  was  not  the  case  becomes  very  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  very  day  the  food  law  was  approved,  being  act 
No.  233,  the  amended  oleo  law  of  June  26,  1895,  was  also  approved, 
being  act  No.  234,  thus  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  oleo  law,  and 
making  a  change  merely  in  the  disposition  of  fines. 

The  number  of  samples  taken  by  our  agents  during  the  past  year 
was  191.  Upon  analysis  of  the  same,  68  proved  to  be  butter  and  123 
oleomargarine.  Of  these,  forty  cases  have  been  finally  disposed  of. 
and  $4,000  in  fines  collected.  The  balance  are  still  pending  in 
various  stages  of  lirigation. 

The  persistence  with  which  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
seek  to  push  their  goods  into  this  State  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  sent  to  one  of  our  State  Normal  schools: 

"November  23,  1896. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  sale  of  our  butterine  among  the  different  institu- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  compelled  us  to  make  a  special 
department  to  cater  to  the  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  we 
are  particularly  anxious  that  your  institution  should  be  among  our 
long  list  of  buyers. 

Our  butterine  is  a  wonderful  success  wherever  it  is  used,  and  has 
been  proven  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  and  physicians  to  be  pure 
and  wholesome.  Another  advantage  is  its  keeping  quality,  as  it 
never  becomes  rancid,  as  butter  does. 

Kindly  note  prices  below:  Eastlake,  9^  cents;  Buttercup,  10| 
cents;  Empire,  lU  cents;  Illinois  Creamery,  13 1  cents;  Fancy  Cream- 
ery, 15  cents;  10-IT).  and  20-VT).  tubs,  or  2-lT>.  rolls,  i  cent  over;  rolls 
or  prints,  1  cent  over. 

If  there  is  any  particular  information  you  desire  about  the  product, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signature). 

Note. — If  your  institution,  for  any  reason,  will  not  desire  to  receive 
further  quotations  from  us  upon  butterine,  may  we  ask  a  line  to 
that  effect,  so  that  we  may  save  you  any  annoyance? 
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Similar  letters  are  doubtless  sent  to  all  of  our  public  institutions 
throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  not  many  months  since  an  agent  of 
this  Department  found  that  some  of  the  material  was  used  at  a 
public  State  institution,  although  an  act  approved  May  23,  1893, 
makes  the  offense  a  misdemeanor  for  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  if 
knowingly  done,  and  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  f 1,000  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  two  years  for  each  offense,  or  either  or 
both,  a"^  the  discretion  of  iht-  coin  '. 

The  following  decision  upon  the  question  of  selling  oleomargarine 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  alleged  "original  packages,"  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  regulating  inter-State  commerce, 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Williams,  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  text  is  inserted  in  full,  be- 
cause of  its  special  interest  at  this  time,  when  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  has  determined  that  all  violations  of  the  law  shall  be 
summarily  dealt  with. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  verdict  of  the  lower 
court,  and  reads  as  follows: 


App't— Appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  Philadelphia. 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OP  PENNSYLVANIA.  SITTING  IN,  AND  FOR, 

THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Commonwealth 
versus 
.T.  Otis  Paul. 
WILLIAMS,  J. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  this  case  that  we  should  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  police  power  residing  in  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Union.  It  is  quite  as  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  betv/een  the  citizens  of  the  different  States  was 
not  intended  to  abridge  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  any  of  the 
State  governments. 

If  judicial  decisions  can  be  said  to  settle  any  question,  these  questions  are 
clearly  and  properly  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunal  known  to 
our  laws,  and  settled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  State  since 
its  first  organization. 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  Powel,  127  U.  S.,  678,  the  right  of  this  State  to  deal  in 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power  with'  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomarga- 
'  rine,  and  the  validity  of  the  particular  statute  under  consideration  in  the  case, 
were  distinctly  affirmed.  During  the  last  year  (1894),  a  Massachusetts  statute 
relating  to  the  same  subject  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Plumley  against  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.,  461,  and  was  sustained  as 
a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  defendant  had  in  that  case,  as  a 
defendant  in  this  case  has,  a  license  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Department 
of  the  United  States,  authorizing  him  to  deal  in  oleomargarine.  It  was  held, 
however,  that  this  did  not  authorize  him  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  oleomargarine  in  violation  of  the  State  laws  lawfully  passed,  forbidding  or 
regulating  such  manufacture  and  sale.  The  dealer  in  articles  which  the 
State  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  places  under  restriction  must  make 
his  peace  with  the  State  in  which  his  business  is  conducted,  as  well  as  with 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.    This  proposition  the  defendant 
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denies.  He  has  made  his  peace  with  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  but 
denies  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  or  restrict  his  sales  of  the  commodity 
in  which  he  deals,  and  asserts  that  he  is  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce 
within  the  intent  of  the  Constitutional  provisions  conferring  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  States. 

In  determining  the  question  thus  raised,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
facts  found  by  the  special  verdict,  as  follows:  1st,  The  defendant  is  a  resident 
in,  and  citizen  of  this  State,  with  a  store  or  place  of  business  at  No.  214  Callow- 
hill  street,  Philadelphia,  and  he  is  conducting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  the 
a-gent  for  the  Chicago  Butterine  Company,  which  is  a  firm  or  corporation  doing 
business  in  Illinois,  and  is  the  licensed  dealer  at  No.  214  Callowhill  street;  2d. 
The  oleomargarine  was  not  made  from  milk  or  cream.    It  was  designed  to  be 
used  in  place  of  butter.    It  was  sent  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  sold 
.as  food,  and  the  tub  sold  to  Crawford  which  was  complained  of  in  this  case, 
was  sold  to  him  for  use  as  an  article  of  food.      3d.    The  tub  contained  ten 
.pounds  only;  was  put  up,  sealed  and  stamped  at  the  factory,  in  the  State  of 
Jllinois;  was  received  in  the  same  form  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  placed  in  de- 
fendant's store  and  offered  for  sale  as  an  article  of  food.    4th.  This  was  one  of 
.many  transactions  of  a  like  character  made  by  the  defendant  during  the  last 
■two  years,  or,  in  other  words,  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  defendant  did  busl- 
iness  for  the  non-resident  principals,  the  manufacturers;  they  put  up  the  article 
in  ten  pound  packages  suited  for  the  retail  trade,  and  because  they  do  not  allow 
their  agents  to  open  or  divide  these,  they  treat  their  trade  as  wholesale,  though 
in  fact  they  supply  the  actual  consumer,  and  not  the  retail  dealers.  Looking 
now  at  these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  cases  cited,  we  shall  find  every  question 
raised  by  them  has  been  decided  against  the  defendant,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  except  one.    The  validity  of  our  act  of  Assembly  has  been 
■distinctly  affirmed  by  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power.    The  fact  that  an 
internal  revenue  license  affords  the  defendant  no  justification  for  disregarding 
a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  this  State,  is  stated  with  equal  clear- 
-ness.    The  proposition  that  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  should  not  strike 
down  the  police  power  of  the  States  in  the  exposition  of  this  inter-State  com- 
jmerce  power  of  the  general  government  was  asserted,  and  abundantly  vindi- 
-cated  in  Plumly  vs.  Massachusetts,  supra,  decided  within  ths  last  year.  Our 
.-statute  is  directed  especially  against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  an  article  of 
lood.    The  defendant  with  wilful  and  flagrant  disregard  of  the  letter,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  statute,  keeps  these  tubs  of  the  commodity  manufactured  by 
"his  principals  at  the  store  in  Callowhill  street,  for  sale  as  an  article  of  food.  He 
offers  them  for  sale  for  use  as  an  article  of  food,  and  he  sold  to  Crawford  the  ten 
pound  tub  which  is  the  ground  of  complaint  in  this  case,  for  use  as  food.  Now, 
it  is  very  clear  that  this  sale  was  a  violation  of  our  statute.    The  conviction 
was  eminently  proper,  therefore,  and  should  be  sustained,  unless  the  sale  can 
be  justified  as  one  made  of  an  original  package  within  the  proper  meaning  of 
that  phrase.    The  non-residence  of  the  manufacturer  does  not  play  any  impor- 
tant part  in  this  case,  for  he  comes  into  this  State  to  establish  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  his  goods,  pays  the  license  exacted  by  the  revenue  laws,  and  puts  his 
agent  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  his  goods  from  his  store,  not  to  the  trade,  but  to 
consumers.      We  have,  therefore,  a  Pennsylvania  store,  selling  the  stock  of 
.goods  to  its  customers  for  their  consumption  from  its  own  shelves,  and  unless 
these  goods  are  in  such  oinginal  packages  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  protect,  the  sale  is  clearly  punishable  under  our  statute. 

We  first  encountered  this  question  of  what  shall  constitute  an  original  pack- 
age within  the  meaning  of  our  national  inter-State  commerce  legislation  in 
Commonwealh  vs.  Zelt,  138  Pa.,  615.    A  non-resident  manufacturer  of  intoxi- 
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eating  drinks  put  up  whisliey  and  other  liquors  in  quart  and  pint  bottles, 
adapted  for  use  in  the  retail  trade  to  consumers.  These  he  sent  to  an  agent  in 
charge  of  the  store  ready  for  the  purpose,  in  Washington,  Pa.  The  bottles  were 
corked,  some  sealing  wax  put  over  the  cork,  and  the  brand  of  the  manufacturers 
impressed  thereon.  The  bottles  so  secured  were  then  put  in  pasteboard  boxes 
or  covers,  and  packed  in  open  boxes  or  barrels  for  shipment  to  the  Pennsylvania 
store.  When  they  were  received  at  the  store,  the  bottles  were  arranged  and 
displayed  on  the  shelves  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  consumer  as  original  pack- 
ages of  whiskey.  Neither  the  distiller  who  shipped  the  whiskey,  nor  his  agent 
who  sold  it,  had  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  under  the  liquor  laws  of 
this  State,  but  made  sales  of  whiskey  and  beer  by  the  pint  and  quart  under 
the  pretense  that  each  bottle  was  an  original  package  of  commerce.  The  learn- 
ed judge  before  whom  an- indictment  against  the  seller  of  the  bottles  of  liquor 
was  brought  to  trial,  submitted  the  question  to  the  jury  whether  the  method  of 
putting  up  the  liquors  in  bottles  was  not  adopted  for  a  device  to  evade  the 
liquor  laws  of  this  State.  The  jury  found  the  fact  to  be  that  it  was  a  mere 
device,  and  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Upon  an  appeal  to  this  court,  the 
ruling  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed,  and  in  speaking  on  the  second  assign- 
ment of  error,  we  said  that  whether  whiskey  or  beer  could  be  put  up  in  pint 
bottles  and  sold  by  the  single  bottle  as  an  original  package  under  the  protection 
of  the  inter-State  commerce  laws,  was  a  question  that  would  be  decided  when  it 
was  squarely  raised. 

The  question  was  next  raised  in  Commonwealth  vs.  Schollenberger,. 
156  Pa.,  201,  and  its  decision  became  necessary  to  the  disposition  cf 
that  case.  In  that  case  a  non-resident  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  had 
established  a  store  for  its  sale  in  Philadelphia,  and  held  a  license  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws,  authorizing  such  sale.  His  agent  sold  a  tub"  of  the  goods 
to  a  boarding  house  keeper  for  use  in  the  place  of  butter  on  his  table.  The  de- 
fense was  that  the  tub  had  not  been  broken  or  divided  by  the  seller,  and  was, 
therefore,  an  original  package.  Within  the  meaning  of  the  inter-State  com- 
merce cases,  we  held  that  the  conclusion  did  not  follow  from  the  fact  stated,  and 
attempted  to  define  an  original  package  as  such  a  package  as  was  used  in  good 
faith  by  producers  and  shippers  for  convenience  in  handling  and  security  in 
transportation  of  their  wares  in  the  ordinai-y  course  of  actual  commerce.  But 
we  also  said  that  where  the  size  of  the  package  was  adapted  for  the  retail  trade, 
so  that  breaking  of  bulk  was  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  goods  into  the  com- 
mon mass,  and  fit  them  for  the  retail  trade,  the  traffic  so  conducted  was  not 
inter-State,  but  intra-State  commerce,  or  in  other  words,  the  common,  every- 
day, retail  trafBc  of  the  community  in  which  the  store  was  located.  Let  us 
look  at  the  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  rule.  If  a  pint  bottle 
of  whiskey  is  an  "original  package"  under  the  protection  of  Congress,  and  can 
be  sold  as  such,  regardless  of  the  police  legislation  of  the  State,  we  can  not 
punish  the  sale  to  a  minor,  to  a  person  of  known  intemperate  habits,  to  a  lu- 
natic, on  election  days,  or  on  the  Sabbath,  All  power  over  the  trafRce  for  police 
purposes  is  gone,  and  why?  Because  the  power  to  regulate  inter-State  com- 
merce intended  to  guard  against  stoppage  along  State  lines  for  examination  or 
the  collection  of  custom  duties,  has  been  extended  by  construction  until  it  is 
made  to  reach  and  protect  a  retail  traffic,  carried  on  within  any  State,  if  the 
things  sold  have  come  into  the  retailer's  store  from  a  non-resident  manufac- 
turer or  shipper.  If  this  be  a  sound  construction,  then  the  power  of  a  State 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  an  injurious  trafiic  does  not  depend  on  the  deleterious 
character  of  the  thing  sold,  or  the  manner  in  which  sales  are  made,  or  the  pub- 
lic or  private  injury  inflicted  by  the  sale,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  the  thing 
sold  came  into  the  possession  of  the  seller.    If  he  makes  the  article,  or  buys  it 
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of  another  citizen  of  the  State,  he  cannot  sell  it  without  punishment.  If  he 
buys  it  of  a  non-resident,  wlio  sends  to  him  across  the  State  line,  he  may  sell  it 
with  impunity,  and  the  State  is  powerless  to  stay  liis  hands  or  to  regulate  his 
sales. 

A  pint  of  whiskey  put  up  in  a  flask,  if  made  or  bought  in  this  State,  cannot 
be  sold  without  a  license  granted  by  the  court  after  an  examination  into  tlie 
character  of  the  applicant  and  his  business.  The  same  flask  of  whiskey  put  up 
across  the  border  may  come  as  an  "original  package"  into  any  community, 
and  be  sold  to  any  person  whether  a  minor,  a  drunkard  or  a  lunatic,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  adopt  a 
construction  that  seems  to  us  so  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  and  that  would 
work  such  absurd  and  monstrous  results.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  as  we 
think  is  held  by  the  recent  case  of  Plumley  vs.  Massachusetts,  already  referred 
to,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  police  law  may  affect  the  trade  in  articles  brought 
from  another  state  does  not  amount  to  an  attempt  to  regulate  inter-State  com- 
merce, or  to  an  assumption  of  power  belonging  to  Congress.  Coming  now  to 
the  facts  of  this  case,  we  And  the  alleged  "original  package"  of  commerce  to  be 
a  small  tub  of  oleomargarine,  containing  ten  pounds,  and  in  fact,  sold  to  a 
consumer  for  use  as  an  article  of  food  tipon  his  table.  It  is  true  that  the  de- 
fendant treats  his  trade  as  one  carried  on  at  wholesale,  but  the  facts  of  the 
special  verdict  show  that  this  is  not  because  he  supplies  dealers,  or  sells  in 
large  quantities  for  shipment,  but  because  he  treats  the  little  tubs  and  pack- 
ages he  sells  his  customers  as  original  packages  of  commerce,  and  his  law- 
breaking  traffic  as  inter-State  commerce.  He  does  not  break  bulk  by  taking 
one  pound  out  of  a  package  and  weighing  it  on  his  scales  for  the  supply  of  a 
customer,  but  requires  him  to  take  a  whole  tub:  whether  of  ten  pounds  or  of 
two,  or  of  one,  is  immaterial;  but  it  must  be  a  whole  package,  as  it  was  p\it  up 
at  the  factory.  If  the  pint  bottle  or  the  pound  package  has  not  been  opened 
and  divided  before  the  sale,  the  contention  is  that  it  has  not  become  a  part  of 
the  common  mass  of  property  entering  into  the  ordinary  business  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  but  is  an  "original"  under  the  protection  of  Congress  as  inter-State 
commerce. 

The  question  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  is  the  same  that  was  encountered 
In  Commonwealth  vs.  Schollenberger,  156  Pa.,  201;  it  is  whether  a  package  in- 
tended and  used  for  the  supply  of  the  retail  trade  is  an  original  package  within 
the  meaning  of  the  inter-State  commerce  cases.  We  held  in  that  case  that  a 
manufacturer  who  puts  up  his  products  in  packages  evidently  adapted  for,  and 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  unlawful  retail  trade  in  another  State, 
and  sends  them  to  his  own  agent  in  that  State  for  sale  to  consumers,  is  not  en- 
gaged in  inter-State  commerce,  but  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  carry  on  a  for- 
bidden business  by  masquerading  in  a  character  to  which  he  has  no  honest 
title.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  legislative  question;  whether  the  trade  in 
oleomargarine  is  injurious  and  should  be  restricted,  is  a  question  that  has  been 
decided  for  us.  It  has  been  declared  injurious.  It  has  been  placed  under 
restrictions.  These  restrictions  have  been  held  up  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  both  by  this  court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Our  question  is,  whether  this  valid  restriction  can  be  enforced,  or  whether  the 
transparent  trick  of  putting  up  oleomargarine  in  small  packages  in  another 
State,  so  that  it  can  be  sold  at  retail  to  consumers  as  an  article  of  food,  will 
clothe  an  unlawful,  retail  trafflc  with  the  coat  of  mail  belonging  to  honest,  legi- 
timate, inter-State  commerce  and  set  the  police  laws  of  the  State  at  defiance. 

In  disposing  of  this  question,  we  hold  as  follows: 

First.  The  character  of  the  package,  whether  original  or  not,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  when  there  are  facts  to  be  passed  upon  bearing  upon  this  question, 
and  should  go  to  the  jury. 
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Second.  It  is  a  question  of  law  when  the  facts  are  agreed  upon,  or  presented! 
by  a  special  verdict  as  in  this  case,  and  should  be  decided  by  the  court. 

Third.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  package  was  intended  by  him  who  devised 
it  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  uses  it  in  his  own  business. 

Fourth.  A  package  devised  by  a  non-resident  manufacturer,  or  put  up  by  him, 
adapted  for  sale  at  retail  to  individual  consumers,  such,  for  example,  as  a  flask 
of.  whiskey  or  a  tub,  or  a  pail  or  roll  of  oleomargarine,  and  actually  sold  by  him 
or  his  agent  to  the  consumer  for  use  as  an  article  of  food  or  drink,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  where  such  sales  take  place,  is  not  an  "original  package" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law  relating  to  inter-State  commerce. 

Fifth.  The  punishment  of  such  sales  under  the  police  power  of  the  State  is 
not  an  interference  with  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  with  the  commerce  between 
States  which  is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  judgment  is  now  entered  on  the  special  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  record  is  remitted  that  sentence  may 
be  imposed  according  to  law. 

An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  expected  soon  to  be  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Department  will  be  represented  by  prominent  attorneys,  and. 
no  expense  will  be  spared  to  have  the  case  ably  argued  before  this 
court  of  last  resort.  We  do  not  apprehend  a  reversal  of  the  decision 
of  the  case  as  handed  down  by  Judge  Williams.  If  such,  however,, 
shall  be  the  result,  it  will  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  en- 
forcement of  law  against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  Pennsylvania. 


VINEGAR. 


The  vinegar  act  of  July  5,  1895,  placed  upon  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  vinegar  law  of  1891. 

This  act  Axes  a  standard  of  acidity  and  solids  for  cider  vinegar 
only,  at  four  per  cent,  of  acidity  and  two  per  cent,  total  solids.  The 
law  is  somewhat  crude  and  deficient  in  fixing  no  standard  of  quality 
for  other  than  cider  vinegars. 

Various  defects  in  the  several  vinegar  laws  can  best  be  remedie'l 
by  passing  one  act,  with  due  consideration  for  the  best  interests  of 
consumers  and  producers,  fixing  an  equitable  standard  for  all  vine- 
gars, instead  of  limiting  the  same  to  cider  vinegar  only. 

From  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Frear  of  some  seventy  samples  of  cider 
vinegar  secured  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  it  would  seem 
that  the  standard  of  solids,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  is  too  high,  as  many 
samples  of  known  cider  vinegar  that  are  well  up  in  acidity  and  of^ 
choice  quality  in  every  respect,  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal  standard 
in  solids.    As  high  solids  in  cider  vinegar  are  not  in  any  way  neces- 
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sarj'  in  maintaining  a  liigh  standard  of  quality,  but  are  really  more 
in  the  nature  of  impurities,  for  the  cleaner  vinegars  are  made,  the 
lower  they  are  liable  to  run  in  solids,  it  seems  unnecessary  that  any 
unreasonably  high  standard  should  be  fixed,  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  should  be  at  a  minimum  of  good,  pure  cider  vinegar.  Dr.  Frear 
thinks  it  should  not  be  above  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  This  opin- 
ion is  based  upon  a  large  number  of  analyses  especially  made  to 
determine  this  matter. 

The  main  work  on  the  vinegar  question  by  this  Department  has 
been  to  suppress,  if  possible,  the  sale  of  distilled  for  cider  vinegar. 

There  have  been  taken  by  our  agents  during  the  last  year  32.5 
samples,  all  bought  for  cider  vinegar.  Upon  analysis  over  80  per 
cent,  of  these  proved  not  to  be  cider  vinegar,  but  distilled  vinegar, 
principally  made  from  corn  at  a  cost  of  manufacture  probably  not 
exceeding  three  cents  per  gallon.  Our  State  has  been  flooded  with 
this  kind  of  vinegar,  and  as  it  contains  nothing  injurious,  if  it  had 
been  sold  for  what  it  was  represented,  no  law  would  have  been  vio- 
lated; but  selling  it  for  cider  vinegar  is  a  violation,  not  only  of  the 
vinegar  law  of  1891,  but  also  of  the  pure  food  law.  Strong  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  found  in  many  sections,  but  sve 
liave  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  illegal  sale  very  generally  through- 
ctut  the  State.  From  Clearfield  and  Blair  counties  four  carloads  of 
this  distilled  vinegar  were  returned  to  the  manufacturers. 

Fines  collected  for  violations  of  the  vinegar  act  up  to  the  present 
time  amount  to  |1,250.  In  many  cases  where  parties  were  them- 
selves deceived,  fines  have  been  remitted  upon  the  payment  of  the 
costs.  The  entire  policy  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  under  the  pure 
food  law,  has  been  to  establish  a  full  observance  of  the  various  acts, 
with  as  little  harm  to  trade  interests  as  possible,  believing  that  this 
policy  would  better  accomplish  the  end  desired  than  an  attempt  to 
collect  large  sums  in  fines,  or  possibly  in  some  instances,  commit 
parties  to  jail  from  inability  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  fines.  The 
\  inegar  act  of  1895  requires  a  detailed  statement  to  be  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January,  at 
which  time  a  full  and  complete  report  Avill  be  rendered. 

E^spectfully  submitted: 

LEVI  WELLS, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  VETERINARIAN. 


Harrisbueg,  Pa.,  January  1st,  1897. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  Agriculture : 

Sir  •  I  beo-  to  submit  to  vou  the  following  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Veterinary  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  calendar  vear  1896.  The  work  of  the  State  Veterinarian  as  the 
head  of  the  Veterinary  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Boa.d  comcrdes 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  disconnect  it,  and  I 
shall  therefore  summarize  all  of  my  work  in  this  communication. 

The  orcvanization  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  was  au- 
thorized bv  the  act  of  May  21,  1895.  The  State  Veterinarian  was  ap- 
pointed January  1,  189G,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Board,  which  is 
composed  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  and  the  State  Veterinarian,  held  its  first  meeting 
and  organized  by  electing  the  following  officers:  President.  Hon. 
Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Governor;  vice  president,  Hon.  Levi  Wells; 
treasurer.  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Edge;  secretary,  Di'-  Leonard  Pearson. 

As  the  exact  methods  of  procedure  to  be  employed  by  the  Board  m 
carrying  out  the  injunction  of  the  law  "  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  State  and  to  determine  and  employ  the  most 
efficient  and  practical  means  for  the  prevention,  suppression,  control 
or  eradication  of  dangerous,  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among 
the  domestic  animals"  were  not  prescribed,  and  as  the  Board  is  em- 
powered "to  adopt  from  time  to  time  all  such  regulations  as  may  b? 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,"  it 
became  necessarv,  immediately  after  the  organization,  to  formulate 
plans  and  regulations  that  would  permit  of  the  most  thorough  and 
economical  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  commence 
operations  in  a  careful,  conservative  manner  and  avoid  all  radical 
acts  that  would  prejudice  the  public  against  the  work  of  the  Board 
before  it  was  thoroughly  understood.  At  the  same  time,  it  wa*? 
recognized  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  State 
funds  without  a  prospect  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  public  at  large. 

So  many  methods  for  dealing  with  the  various  infectious  diseases 
of  animals  and  particularly  with  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  were  found 
to  be  in  operation  in  the  diflierent  States  of  the  Union  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  there  was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  in  reference 
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to  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  measures  in  force,  that  there  was  prac- 
tically no  satisfactory  precedent  to  guide  us  in  the  inauguration  of 
our  work. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Board,  but  subsequent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  great  many  letters 
had  been  received  from  owners  of  cattle  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
requesting  the  authorities  to  take  some  action  that  would  relieve 
.  them  of  the  perpetual  loss  resulting  from  the  existence  of  tuberculo- 
sis among  their  cattle  and  free  their  herds  from  this  insidious  disease. 
The  past  experience  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State 
Veterinarian  have  shown  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end  without  the  employment  of  means  that  enable  the  in- 
spector to  discover  every  tuberculous  animal  in  the  herd  and  remove 
it.  Experience  has  also  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  many 
cases  of  tuberculosis  that  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  that 
renders  them  dangerous  to  their  associates  and  to  the  consumers  of 
their  products,  do  not  present  symptoms  of  disease  that  are  sutB- 
ciently  well  marked  to  allow  a  diagnosis  to  be  made  without  the  use 
of  tuberculin,  and  if  all  of  the  dangerous  and  beginning  cases  of 
tuberculosis  are  not  removed  from  the  herd,  the  smouldering  ember 
of  disease  persists  and  is  apt  to  involve  other  cattle  at  any  time. 

To  appraise  and  destroy  only  those  animals  that  present  well 
marked  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  would  be  futile  in  so  far  as  eradi- 
cating disease  in  herds  is  concerned,  and  wO'Uld  mean  the  transfor- 
mation of  work  that  is  intended  to  have  a  permanent  sanitary  value 
into  a  gratuitous  live  stock  insurance  operation. 

Tt  was  therefore  decided  that  no  herds  should  be  inspected  for 
tuberculosis  except  upon  the  written  request  of  the  owner  and  the 
receipt  of  his  promise  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  his  herd  free 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  future.  A  printed  form  of  application  has 
been  provided  which  is  worded  as  follows: 

"Request  for  Inspection  and  Tuberculin  Test  of  Herd,  at  the  Exp3nse 
of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 

 ISO... 

To  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. : 

Gentlemen:  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  my  cattle  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  and  wish  to  have  my  entire  herd  in- 
spected, and  tested  with  tuberculin,  and  the  diseased  animals  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board. 

I  understand  that  this  inspection  and  test  is  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  in  consideration  thereof,  I  agre^ 
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lo  thereafter  observe  the  precautions  and  measures  recommended 
by  your  Board  to  prevent  the  reintroduclion  and  redevelopment  of 
tuberculosis  in  my  herd. 

My  herd  includes  the  following  animals:    Cows,  ;  heifers 

over  one  year  old,  ;  bulls  over  one  year  old,  ;  steers,  ; 

calves  under  one  year  old,  ;  total,   The  milk  from  this 

herd  is  used  by  foi'  

Yours  respectfully, 


(Address)  

 Co." 


Upon  the  completion  of  an  inspection  made  in  accordance  with 
these  conditions,  the  cattle  that  are  found  to  be  tuberculous  are  dis- 
posed of  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

REGULATIONS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DISPOSITION  OF 
CATTLE  FOUND  TO  BE  TUBERCULOUS. 


"When  herds  are  examined  and  tested  at  the  request  of  the  owner: 
(A)  Cattle  that  present  physical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  must  be 
destroyed,  after  an  arrangement  as  to  their  value  has  been  made 
that  is  satisfactory  to  an  authorized  representative  of  the  State  Live 
Stock  Sanitaiy  Board  and  to  the  owner  or  his  agent;  or  after  the 
cattle  have  been  regularly  appraised. 

(B)  Cattle  that  respond  to  the  tuberculin  test  but  do  not  present 
physical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  and,  in  particular,  have  healthy 
udders  may  be  kept  by  their  owners,  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  The  tuberculous  cattle  shall  be  marked  with  a  suitable  tag  in 

the  ear,  or  otherwise,  and  quarantined  on  certain  defined 
premises.  • 

2.  These  cattle  shall  be  kept  apart  from  other  cattle  and  in  build- 

ings and  enclosures  in  which  other  cattle  are  not  kept  and  are 
never  allowed  to  go.  Or,  if  it  is  impracticable  to  provide  a 
separate  building  for  the  tuberculous  cattle,  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  building  in  which  other  cattle  are  stabled:  Pro- 
vidcd.  They  are  separated  from  the  other  cattle  by  a.  tight 
partition,  the  construction  of  which  is  satisfactory  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  Board,  which  divides  the  building  into 
two  entirely  distinct  apartments  with  separate  doors,  sepa- 
rate accommodations  for  feeding  and  watering  and  separate 
yards. 
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3.  The  calves  from  these  quarantined  cows  may  be  raised:  Pro- 

vided, That  they  shall,  immediately  after  birth  be  removed 
fi-om  the  premises  in  which  tuberculous  cattle  are  kept  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  drink  any  of  the  milk  from 
their  dams  or  from  other  quarantined  cows,  except  after  boil- 
ing, or  heating  to  185  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

4.  The  milk  from  cows  so  quarantined  shall  be  used  for  no  pur- 

pose whatever,  except  after  it  has  been  boiled,  or  heated  to 
185  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

5.  Cattle  quarantined  as  above  may  be  slaughtered  for  btef :  Pro- 

vidcd.  That  they  shall  be  inspected  at  the  time  of  slaughter 
by  a  competent  inspector  approved  by  this  Boaid,  and  the 
flesh  must  be  destroyed  or  may  be  sold  for  food,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  such  inspector:  And  prnvidrd  fur/her. 
That  when  this  alternative  is  selected  it  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
indemnity  from  tlie  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  and  all 
claim  for  indemnity  is  thereby  forfeited,  except  for  such 
animals  as  are  condemned  by  the  meat  inspector,  in  which 
case  the  appraised  value  shall  be  paid. 
(C)  If  the  owner  of  cattle  that  have  responded  to  the  tuberculin 
test  elects  to  accept  the  indemnity  provided  by  law,  and  so  informs 
the  authorized  representative  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  svich  cattle  will  be  appraised,  destroyed  and  examined  post 
mortem  under  the  direction  of  a  representative  of  the  Board." 

No  other  method  of  disposing  of  tuberculous  cattle  in  a  way  that 
will  not  endanger  the  live  stock  interests  has  been  discovered,  but 
my  expeiience,  extending  over  fne  years,  with  cattle  that  have  re- 
sponded to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the  experience  of  the  Danish 
autlioiities  in  this  matter,  have  shown  that  it  is  safe  to  keep  tuber- 
culous cattle  alive  under  the  above  conditions. 


LN'SBECTIONS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  OWNER. 


In  some  instances  the  owners  of  herds  that  are  not  known  to  in- 
clude tuberculous  subjects  wish  to  have  inspections  of  their  cattle 
and  premises  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  certificate  that  will  show 
the  health  of  the  animals  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  sur- 
roundings. It  was  deemed  advisable  to  comply  with  this  desire  for 
two  reasons:  First,  it  would  enable  the  Board  to  acquire  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  of  cattle  diseases  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
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second,  it  would  confer  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  laudable  business 
advantage  on  tbose  who  possess  healthy  herds.  But  as 
inspections  of  this  kind  would  not  be  made  with  a  view  of  eradicat- 
ing diseases  that  were  supposed  or  known  to  exist,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  made  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the 
cattle,  it  was  thought  that  at  the  present  stage  of  our  work,  at 
least,  such  inspections  should  be  paid  for  by  the  one  who  receives  the 
principal  advantage,  namely,  the  owner  of  the  cattle.  To  cover  these 
cases  a  special  application  form  was  draughted,  a  copy  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

"Request  for  Inspection  at  Expense  of  Owner, 
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To  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  wish  to  obtain  from  you  a  certificate  showing  the  health  of  ray 
herd  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  surroundings,  in  accordance 
with  your  rule  providing  that  such  certificates  can  be  granted  in 
cases  in  which  herds  are  examined  under  your  supervision  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners  of  the  cattle.  I  desire  this  inspection  to  in- 
clude a  test  with  tuberculin. 

My  herd  includes  the  following  animals:  Cows  , 

.  heifers  over  one  year  old  ,  bulls  over  one  year  old  , 

steers,  ,  calves  under  one  year  old  ,  total  

It  is  located  on  the  premises  of  in 

 Co.,  ra. 

The  milk  from  this  herd  is  used  by  

for  

I  hereby  agree  to  pay  to  the  representative  of  the  Board  who 
malces  this  inspection  his  leasonable  and  just  charge  for  such  ser- 
vice. 

Yours  respectfully. 


(Address) 


CONTROL  OF  OTHER  DISEASES. 


In  reference  to  the  control  of  other  dangerous,  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  of  animals,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  formulate 
such  complete  regulations,  but  the  State  Yeterinarian  has  been  em- 
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powered  by  resolution  of  the  Board  to  meet  such  emergencies  as 
may  arise  and,  within  certain  limitations,  exercise  the  authority 
of  the  Board.  Under  resolution  the  State  Veterinarian  is  also  in- 
structed as  follows:  "When  it  is  reported  that  a  local  veterinarian 
is  unable  to  satisfactorily  diagnose  or  control  a  giv(.'n  disease  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  of  a  dangerous,  conta- 
gious or  infex^tious  character,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Veter- 
inarian personally,  or  by  deputy,  to  make  such  examination  and  in- 
vestigation as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  its  nature  and  the 
means  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  it." 

A  great  many  demands  for  inspections  have  been  sent  to  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  which  upon  investigation  have 
been  found  to  have  been  based  on  slight  ailments  of  a  local  and  non- 
contagious character,  and  as  it  is  obviously  not  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  require  the  State  Veterinarian  to  deal  with  diseases  that  are 
not  of  some  public  importance,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  the 
following  rule: 

"Since  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  to  investigate  all  rumors  or  unsubstantiated  reports  of  conta- 
gious diseases  among  domestic  animals,  the  State  Veterinarian  may, 
if  in  his  opinion  there  exists  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  dangerous, 
contagious  or  infectious  character  of  a  reported  disease,  request  the 
owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  stock,  at  his  own  expense,  to  have 
an  examination  made  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  and  furnish  a 
report  from  such  veterinarian  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  In 
case  this  request  is  not  complied  with,  the  Board  may  decline  to 
consider  the  case." 

The  State  Veterinarian  has  no  authority  to  deal  with  diseases 
of  animals  excepting  as  directed  by  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  a  large  number  of  in- 
spections in  reference  to  many  diseases  of  the  different  species  of 
domestic  animals  have  been  investigated  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  are  reported  upon  below. 


OFFICE  WORK.  CORRESrOKDENCE. 


As  Secretary  of  this  Board  I  have  had  the  care  of  its  numerous 
records  and  a  very  large  correspondence.  About  five  thousand  letters 
have  been  received  and  answered  during  the  past  year  and  the  work 
is  steadily  increasing.    A  great  deal  of  this  correspondence  is  of  a 
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semi-private  Dature,  that  is,  owners  of  sick  animals  write  for  advice 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  thtm,  and  in  all  cases  1  have  at- 
tempted to  furnish  such  information  in  as  compact  and  practical 
a  form  as  possible. 

This  work  has  involved  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  but  it  has 
been  of  considerablje  benefit  to  the  work,  because  it  has  led  owners 
of  live  stock  to  communicate  with  us  in  reference  to  the  ailments  of 
animals,  and  in  this  way  many  outbreaks  of  disease  that  are  of  public 
importance  have  been  discovered.  Considerable  diflicully  has  been  mot 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  State  in  securing  thoroughly  competent 
veterinarians  to  make  necessary  inspections  for  the  Board.  So  many 
practitioners  do  not  seem  to  keep  themselves  informed  on  the  recent 
progress  in  their  profession  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  or  poorly  in- 
formed regarding  reforms  and  advances  made  during  recent  years. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  inexplicable,  and  its  existence  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  found  to  prevail  has  occasioned  great  surprise.  With  such 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  current,  scientific  literature,  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  this  condition.  It 
should  also  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  much  assistance  of  the 
best  possible  sort  has  been  obtained  from  many  veterinarians  in 
private  practice,  and  without  such  assistance  it  Avould  have  been 
impossible  to  have  achieved  the  results  that  have  been  reached.  The 
veterinary  examiners'  bill  passed  by  the  last  Legslature  wiA  no 
doubt  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  profession  and 
thus  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  interested  in  live  stock. 


■^-.^i  HEALTH  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

Some  sections  are  less  invaded  by  disease  than  others  and  some 
counties  are,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  reports  that  have  reached 
this  office,  entirely  free  from  contagious  diseases  of  the  domestic 
animals.  Jt  may  be  said  that  the  live  stock  of  the  State  is  in  an 
average  condition  as  regards  general  health.  However,  the  losses 
that  result  from  the  ravages  of  contagious  and  preventable  diseases 
are  considerable  and  seriously  detract  from  the  prc'tits  of  the  live 
stock  industry.  This  industry  is  so  great  that  a  small  percentage  of 
loss  means  a  large  sum,  and  although  this  is  usually  distributed 
among  a  large  number,  it  constitutes,  nevertheless,  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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BirOETAXCE  OF  THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY. 


Accordiug  to  the  last  census  the  farm  animals  in  Tennsylvan-a, 
including  poultry,  have  a  total  value  of  a  little  more  than  |125,000,- 
COO,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  diseases,  a  large  prc.portion  of 
v/hich  are  preventable,  destroy  1(5,000,000  of  this  property  eat-h  year. 

One  becomes  more  impressed  with  tJie  value  of  the  live  stock 
industry  and  the  importance  of  measures  to  prevent  its  depletion 
upon  considering  how  indispensable  animals  are  to  agriculture. 
They  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  agricultural  wealth,  their  prod- 
ucts find  the  most  ready  market  and  are  exchanged  for  more  money 
than  any  other  crop.  It  is  through  the  manure  derived  from  them 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved  and  agriculture  is  enabled 
to  continue.  They  provide  us  with  our  most  nutritious  food,  our 
warmest  clothing,  they  do  the  heavy  work  of  the  f'lrm,  furnish  an 
important  means  of  transportation,  and  constitute  faithful,  trusted 
servants  and  friends. 


INSPECTIONS. 


Inspections  have  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
State,  but  every  portion  has  been  reached  in  some  way. 

During  the  past  year  many  thousand  farm  animals  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  more  than  four  thousand  have  been  tested  with  tuber- 
culin. Examinations  have  also  been  made  in  reference  to  water  and 
food  supplies  in  some  infected  localities,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
where  tuberculosis  has  been  found  a  careful  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises has  been  made  and  reported  upon.  I  have  also  made  a  study  of 
the  facts  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania's  interstate  cattle  traffic.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  note  that  the  demand  for  inspections  under  the 
directions  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  are  constantly  in- 
creasing in  number  and  come  in  most  rapidly  from  those  districts  in 
which  most  work  has  already  been  done. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 


Shortly  after  the  Board  was  organized  it  became  evident  through 
reports  received  from  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  ard  from 
some  personal  investigations,  and  those  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
Board  that  a  number  of  diseases  prevailed  more  or  less  extensively 
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in  this  State  in  regard  to  whicli  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  accurate 
knowledge,  and  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  formulate  means 
for  prevention  and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  unknown  causes 
cannot  well  be  avoided.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
under  which  this  Board  is  organiz.ed  it  is  its  duty  "to  protect  the 
health  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State  and  to  determine  and 
employ  the  most  efficient  and  practical  means  for  the  prevention, 
suppressi(m,  control  or  eradication  of  dangerous,  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  among  the  domestic  animals,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses is  aiithorized  and  empowered  to  adopt  from  time  to  time  all 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act."  In  order  that  this  provision  might  be  car- 
ried out  fully  and  the  means  of  prevention  and  control  of  some  of 
these  poorly  understood  affections  determined  it  became  necessary 
to  piovide  for  laboratory  investigations,  and  for  this  purpose  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Univei-sily  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  a  laboratory  at  that  institution 
could  be  used  rent  free  for  work  carried  out  by  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  State  Veterinarian.  A  competent  and  experienced  bac- 
teriologist. Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  was  engaged  by  the  Board  to  conduct 
this  work.  It  has  been  found  that  a  considerable  saving  can  be 
effected  by  having  the  tuberculin  and  mallein  used  by  this  Board 
made  in  our  own  laboratory.  These  agents  are  quite  expensive 
and  are  usred  in  considerable  quantity,  so  that  the  saving  that  results 
from  making  Ihem  ourselves  will  about  equal  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  laboratory.  In  addition  to  making  these  substances,  arrange- 
ments are  being  perfected  for  the  production  without  increased  ex- 
pense of  vaccines  to  be  used  in  preventing  anthrax  and  black  quaiter. 

A  number  of  investigations  have  been  started  and  are  under  way, 
but  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  enable  nie  to  make  a  detailed  report 
on  them.  They  include  studies  of  some  infectious  diseases  of  poultry 
and  pigeons,  and  a  very  prevalent  disease  of  horses  known  as  "big- 
head"  or  osteoporosis,  a  peculiar  form  of  pneumonia  of  cattle  that 
has  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past 
season,  rabies  of  cattle  and  dogs,  and  it  is  proposed  to  investigate 
some  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  swine.  Some  rather  extensive 
investigations  in  relation  to  tuberculosis  of  cattle  are  also  under 
way  and  six  cows  that  have  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test  are 
under  obserAation.  Their  milk  is  being  examined  from  time  to  time 
and  it  is  intended  to  di.^terraine  the  effects  of  repeated  injections  of 
tuberculin.  It  is  hoped  that  some  points  can  be  cleared  up  that  will 
materially  inlluenco  the  work  directed  toward  the  suppression  of  this 
disease.  All  of  these  experiments  have  been  started  so  recently  that 
more  detailed  reference  to  them  must  be  deferred  for  another  re- 
port. 
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A  large  nnmber  of  specimens  from  animals  that  have  di?d  of  un- 
t  known  diseases  have  been  sent  to  this  laboratory  for  diagnus'.s.  In 

many  cases  entire  carcasses  of  fowls  and  small  animals,  pigs  par- 
'  ticularly,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  laboratory  for  more  thnmngh 

^  and  complete  study.    In  order  that  valuable  results  may  be  obtained, 

'  it  is  necessary  that  the  supply  of  material  should  be  abundant  and 

I  the  evident  desire  of  farmers  and  veterinarians  in  various  parts  of 

I  the  State  to  assist  in  these  investigations  and  the  interest  ihi^y  have 

[  taken  in  this  laboratory  work,  is  highly  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

1  Some  samples  of  milk  have  been  sent  to  the  laboratory  by  dairy- 

;  men  with  a  view  of  having  bacteriological  examinations  made  that 

[  would  enable  them  to  avoid  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have 

I  labored.    A  number  of  common  imperfections  of  milk  are  caused  by 

the  growth  of  bacteria  and  the  advice  that  has  been  given  and  the 
recommendations  made  in  several  instances  have  enabled  producers 
to  greatly  improve  their  product.  In  the  short  time  that  this  work 
has  been  under  way  so  many  things  have  been  found  that  might  be 
investigated  with  profit  to  the  public  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
careful  selection  of  work  or  the  laboratory  would  be  overwhelmed. 


IMPROVED  METHODS. 


As  experience  accumulates  and  conditions  change  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  modify  its  methods 
in  accordance  therewith.  One  suggestion  has  been  made,  however, 
(hat  would  require  additional  authority  from  the  Legislature  before 
it  could  be  effectively  put  into  operation,  and  this  has  reference  to 
regulatioins  governing  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  other  states. 
Under  existing  conditions  cattle  are  brought  into  Pennsylvania  freely 
and  without  restrictions  from  all-places  in  the  United  States. 

The  New  England  states  have  strict  regulations  governing  the 
introduction  of  cattle  from  other  states,  and  these  are  not  permitted 
to  cross  their  boundaries  until  evidence  has  been  presented  to  the 
state  authorities  showing  that  such  animals  are  free  from  tuberculo- 
sis. These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  cattle  that  are  brought  in  for 
slaughter,  but  only  to  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  for  breeding  purposes. 
By  virtue  of  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  for  buyers  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  cattle  they  purchase  are  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Some  of  these  out-of-state  cattle  are  brought  to  places  provided  for 
the  purpose  and  tested  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  sanitary 
boards  or  cattle  commissions.  Others  are  tested  in  the  states  from 
7* 
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whence  they  come  by  inspectors  whose  competency  is  certified  to  oy 
the  cattle  authorities  of  those  states,  and  a  certificate  from  such  in- 
sjjectors  is?  acce])ted  as  evidence  that  the  animals  are  frt^'c  frora  com- 
municable disease.  In  this  way  the  introduction  of  wornout  and 
diseased  cattle  from  other  states  is  prevented,  and  reports  indicate 
(hat  these  regulations  are  giving  satisfaction.  Such  inspections  are 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  cattle  shippers  and  can  usually  be  car- 
ried out  at  small  cost  and  without  mateiial  loss  of  time.  Cattle 
purchased  in  Pennsylvania  for  shipment  to  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  states  are  usually  examined  in  this  State  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser,  and  a  certificate  as  to  their  condition  pre- 
vents delays  in  shipment  and  furnishes  a  guarantee  to  the  buyer 
that  they  are  free  froni  communicable  disease.  If  cattle  coming 
into  this  State  were  subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  tuberculous  animals  would  be  prevented.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  dairy  cattle  that  are  brought  into  Pennsylvania 
pass  thi-ough  and  are  unloaded  and  fed  in  the  stock  yards  in  Pitts- 
burg. If  an  inspection  certificate  were  i  iMjuired  before  these  animals 
could  be  reshipped  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  which  is  the 
destination  of  most  of  them,  and  if  they  were  without  a  certificate 
of  this  kind  when  they  reached  the  Pittsburg  yards,  they  could  be 
inspected  there  at  the  expense  of  the  shi])per  without  much  addi- 
tional cost  or  delay.  Or,  the  cattle  could  be  shipped  in  quarantine 
and  tested  on  the  premises  of  the  consignee.  These  regulations  have 
been  suggested  tO'  the  members  of  the  Board  by  a  number  of  farmers 
and  dairymen,  and  a  resolution  recommending  them  was  adopted  at 
a  large  and  representative  meeting  of  the  live  stock  owners  of 
Montgomery  county,  held  at  Skippack,  on  December  5th,  189G. 


POPULAR  INSTRUCTION. 


However  perfect  our  regulations  may  be  in  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
greatest  advances  will  be  made  when  the  owners  of  live  stock  are 
thorougl'.ly  informed  in  reference  to  these  affections,  their  causes, 
means  of  spreading,  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  their  dissemi- 
nation and  the  measures  to  be  employed  in  preventing  them.  There- 
fore, the  importance  and  value  of  popular  instruction  in  reference 
to  these  (juestions  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  I  regard  the  dis- 
semination of  such  information  to  be  among  the  most  important  of 
my  duries. 
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rUBLICATIONS. 


For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  (his  idea  several  circulars  and 
bulletins  haAe  been  issued  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  the  publication  of  these  documents  as  occasion  demands. 
The  publications  that  have  already  appeared  are  the  following: 

Circular  No.  1.  ''Instructions  for  Inspecting  Herds  for  Tubercu- 
losis." In  this  paper  full  instructions  are  given  to  those  who  may  in- 
spect herds  for  tuberculosis  for  this  Eoaid.  The  methods  employed  in 
this  work  Avere  found  to  be  so  devious  that  full  instructions  for  car- 
rying it  out  were  printed  and  sent  to  every  inspector  and  to  all  others 
who  have  applied  for  the  information. 

Circular  No.  2  is  entitled  "Directions  for  Disinfecting  Stables." 
This  is  a  matter  in  reference  to  which  there  has  been  a  great  dfinand 
and  need  for  information.  If  the  attempt  at  the  eradication  of  infec- 
tious diseases  terminates  with  the  removal  of  the  afflicted  animals 
and  the  disinfection  of  the  premises  occupied  by  them  is  neglected, 
the  result  of  the  operation  will  be  disappointing  and  the  funds  ex- 
pended will  be  wasted.  In  this  conection  special  stress  is  placed  on 
the  value  of  light  as  a  disinfectant  and  insti-uctions  are  also  given  for 
cleansing,  disinfecting  with  chemicals,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Circular  No.  3  deals  with  the  "Precautions  and  Measures  to  be  Ob- 
served to  Prevent  the  Reintroduction  and  Redevelopment  of  Tuber- 
culosis in  Inspected  Herds."  The  principal  ways  in  which  tubercu- 
losis is  carried  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  avoiding  the  nu- 
merous sources  of  infection  are  described  and  recommendations  in 
reference  to  the  construction  of  stables  and  the  care  of  cattle  are 
made,  with  a  special  view  to  the  suppression  of  this  disease. 

Circular  No.  4  is  made  up  of  questions  and  answers  relating  to 
tuberculosis  of  cattle.  Bo  many  communications  were  received  in 
which  questions  were  asked  in  reference  to  this  subject  that  it  be- 
came very  evident  that  there  was  a  general  demand  for  informati  n  in 
reference  to  it.  and  with  a  view  of  meeting  this  demand,  this  cireular 
was  prepared. 

Circular  No.  5  contains  a  copy  of  the  law  governing  this  Board,  to- 
gether with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  control 
and  suppression  of  dangerous,  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  prepared  in 
co-operation  with  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Economic  Zoologist,  and  is  en- 
titled, "The  Diseases  and  Enemies  of  Poultry."  The  magnitndi  of 
this  subject  is  very  much  greater  than  is  ap])reciated  by  those  who 
do  not  consider  it  carefully,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  very  considerable 
and  frequent  losses  that  result  from  these  causes  may  be  lessened 
by  furnishing  poultry-keepers  with  detailed  information  in  refei'- 
ence  to  them. 


lUS 

For  future  publication  I  have  prepared  a  report  upon  the  Construc- 
tion ol  Cow  Stables,  with  special  reference  to  the  points  that  are  of 
sanitary  importance.  A  full  report  on  Rabies  as  it  appeared  In 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  season  is  also  prepared  and  an  article 
on  Spaying  Cows  and  one  on  Milk  Fever, 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  following  diseases^  as  they  are  of 
special  interest  at  this  time- and  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  during  the  past  seaso^n,  so  that  special 
information  in  reference  to  them  is  of  current  interest  and  value. 


RABIES. 


There  has  been  much  interest  in  reference  to  this  disease  in  many 
parts  of  Bennsylvania  during  the  past  year.  Outbreaks  wer-  re- 
ported in  the  eastern,  western  and  central  portions  of  the  State 
and  some  of  these  were  investigated  with  great  thoroughness.  So 
many  divergent  views  prevail  regarding  this  disease  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  importance  that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
some  of  the  reported  cases  should  be  made  in  order  to  determine 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  whether  the  disease  reported  was 
really  rabies  or  some  other  similar  affection.  This  was  important, 
because  if  the  disease  should  prove  to  be  rabies,  people  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  the  outbreaks  could  be  placed  on  their  guard  and  they  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  measures  and  observe  the  precnn- 
tions  that  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  exiension  of  the  disease 
and  to  avoid  disastrous  results  if  any  of  them  should  b9  bitten.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  prove  thnt  the  disease  were  not  rabies, 
the  announcement  of  this  fact  would  do  away  with  the  cause  of 
much  unnecessary  alarm  and  anxiety. 

The  first  cases  reported  were  in  the  county  of  Alleglicenv  in  the 
early  summer.  The  inspector,  Dr.  James  A.  Waugh.  of  Piltsburg, 
was  called  upon  to  treat  some  cattle  that  had  been  bitten  bv  a  dog 
that  was  supposed  to  have  been  mad,  some  three  weeks  before;  he 
found  them  in  a  highly  nervous,  excited  condition  and  with  a  distinct 
vicious  tendency.  They  would  rush  at  everyone  who  approached 
their  stalls  and  attempt  to  hook  and  trample  them.  Fortnnately, 
no  one  was  injured  by  these  cattle.  They  all  (three)  died  and  with 
the  brain  of  one,  rabbits  were  inoculated  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  malady.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  known 
that  the  only  safe  and  reliable  means  of  diagnosing  rabies  post 
mortem  is  to  inoculate  rabbits  with  some  of  the  material  from  the 
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brain  of  the  suspected  animal.  It  has  been  shown  by  countless  ex- 
periments that  when  this  is  done  the  rabbit  develops  a  definite  set 
of  symptoms  within  a  certain  period  after  the  inoculation,  provided 
the  animal  that  furnished  the  inoculating  material  sulfered  with 
rubies.  If  it  did  not  suffer  with  rabies,  these  characteristic  symptoms 
will  not  be  produced  in  the  rabbit.  Then,  if  a  portion  of  the  brain 
of  the  rabbit  should  be  taken,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  for  in- 
oculation into  another  rabbit,  the  same  series  of  symptoujs  is  pro- 
duced,  but  in  a  slightly  shorter  time,  and  by  continuing  the  injections 
in  this  way  from  animal  to  animal  the  strength  of  the  virus  Is 
gradually  increased  so  that  each  succeeding  inoculation  produci-s 
death  in  a  shorter  time  until  a  maximum  virulence  of  seven  days  is 
reached.  Thesgj  experiments  have  been  repeated  so  frequently  by 
Tasteur  and  hi§  students  that  the  main  facts  in  reference  to  this 
subject  are  clearly  established  and  generally  accepted. 

It  was  found  by  means  of  this  method  that  the  cow  of  which  the 
brain  was  forwarded  for  examination,  was  afflicted  with  rabies. 
Following  this  outbreak  a  number  of  other  outbreaks  in  the  vicinity 
of  rittsbufg  and  Allegheny  were  reported  and  informntion  furnished 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  McNeil  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Lacock. 

In  July,  an  extensive  outbreak  of  rabies  was  reported  from  Centre 
county,  and  I  went  to  the  district  in  which  the  disease  was  said  ta 
exist  and  made  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  facts  in  reference  to  this  outbreak  are  so  interesting  and  in- 
structive that  I  shall  describe  its  history  in  detail.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  189<),  Mr.  Joseph  Zimmerman,  of  Laureltown,  Union  county, 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  very  intelligent  collie  dog,  noticed  that  his 
pet,  which  was  of  a  very  quiet  disposition,  seemed  unusually  affec- 
tionate and  as  he  walked  to  the  barn  in  the  evening  the  dog  fo'lowcd 
him,  jumped  against  him  and  licked  his  hand  in  a  way  that  he  had 
never  done  before,  and  at  times  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  somewhat  sleepy 
or  partly  dazed  condition.  Later  in  the  evening  it  was  noticd  that 
his  voice,  which  was  usually  sharp  and  clear,  was  so  chan2;ed  that 
when  he  attempted  to  bark  he  gave  forth  a  houndlike  yelp  or  howl 
that  was  very  different  from  his  usual  tone.  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
dog  to  remain  close  to  the  house  and  he  never  wandered  away,  but 
during  the  night  he  left  the  premises  of  his  master  and  went  through 
a  large  section  of  country,  describing  a  circle  several  miles  in 
diameter.  He  was  reported  from  time  to  time  on  different  farms 
within  this  circle  during  the  next  day  and  a  half.  At  some  places 
he  would  sulk  and  appear  cross  and  fight  with  dogs;  at  other  times 
his  disposition  would  seem  to  be  about  normal  and  some  of  the 
neighbors  who  knew  the  dog  and  liked  him  on  account  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  the  amusing  tricks  that  he  had  been  taught  to  perform, 
played  with  him.    But,  evidently,  he  did  not  attempt  to  return  home 
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and  did  not  appear  close  to  llv.  Zimmerman's  house.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  the  dog  became  weak  and  those  that  saw 
him  last  said  he  had  a  woebegone,  draggled  appearance,  that  his 
eyes  were  blood-shot  and  sunken,  that  his  mouth  hung  open  and  that 
his  tongue  was  dark  colored,  and  while  in  this  condition  he  would  ^ 
try  to  snap  at  dogs  that  came  within  his  reach.  At  length,  he 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  railroad  station  at  Glen  Iron,  and 
was  shot.  Most  of  the  dogs  that  were  bitten  by  this  collie  were  shot 
because  their  owners  did  not  care  to  take  any  chances  with  them. 
Some  were  allowed  to  remain  alive,  however,  because  their  owners 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  danger,  or  because  they  were  not 
sure  that  their  animals  had  been  bitten,  although  it  was  known  that 
tiiey  had  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  Zimmerman's  dog. 
-:r.  -  Among  the  dogs  that  were  kept  in  the  district  through  which  the 
Zimmerman  dog  passed  during  his  period  of  roving  was  a  gray 
shepherd  dog  belonging  to  Jacob  Steyers,  of  Laureltown,  Union 
county.  During  the  last  week  in  May  it  was  noticed  one  day  that 
this  dog's  disposition  was  somewhat  changed.  He  acted  somewhat 
strangely  and  during  the  following  night  he  disappeared.  The  next 
day  he  was  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Holsterman,  of 
Woodward,  Centre  county.  While  on  this  farm  the  dog  showed  a 
vicious  tendency  and  inclination  to  bite  animals  within  his  reach. 
Among  the  animals  that  he  came  in  contact  with  on  this  farm  was 
a  steer.  On  account  of  the  viciousness  of  the  dog  and  the  belief  on 
the  part  of  those  who  saw  him  that  he  was  mad,  he  was  shot  by  Mr. 
Holsterman.  On  the  26th  of  June,  the  steer  was  noticed  to  be  act- 
ing in  a  strange  manner.  It  had  previously  been  of  a  very  mild  dis- 
position and  suddenly  became  vicious  and  tried  to  hook  the  ani- 
mals in  the  pasture  with  it.  It  would  roam  about  aimlessly  in  the 
pasture;  would  make  sudden  spasmodic  movements  as  though  fright- 
ened when  there  was  nothing  about  to  frighten  it ;  it  made  frequent 
attempts  to  drink,  but  was  apparently  unable  to  swallow  and  in  its , 
efforts  to  swallow  would  run  its  head  into  the  watering-trough  up  to 
its  eyes  and  blow  air  from  its  nostrils  with  such  force  that  a  spray 
was  thrown  a  distance  of  several  feet  and  falling  would  almost  en- 
tirely cover  the  animal.  Later  it  presented  well-marked  convul- 
sions and  at  times  was  apparently  unable  to  distinguish  objects. 
These  periods  were  not  continuous  and  at  times  it  would  see  and 
rush  at  unoi¥ending  animals.  At  one  time  it  attacked  some  pigs 
quite  viciously.  It  lived  in  this  co.ndition  for  between  two  and  thr;>e 
days. 

On  the  3d  of  July  a  dog  from  the  vicinity  of  Woodward  that  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  Cornelius  Bower  appeared  in  the  eastern  end 
of  Brush  Valley,  near  Madisonburg.  having  crossed  the  Brush 
mountains  from  Woodward.     It  was  found  that  after  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  Steyer  dog  that  was  shot  by  Mr.  Holsterman,  Mr. 
Bower  feared  that  his  dog  had  been  bitten  and  tied  him  up 
and  kept  him  tied  until  the  second  day  of  July;  the  day  alter  he  was 
released  he  disappeared  and  was  next  seen  in  the  region  indicated. 
His  first  escapade  in  Brush  Valley,  so  far  as  known,  occurred  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Calvin  Rischel,  who  was  the  owner  of  fifteen  hogs, 
one  of  which  was  in  a  pen  near  the  house,  while  the  other  fourte-m 
happened  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  buildings.  This  dog  jumped 
into  the  pen  where  the  pig  was  confined,  bit  it  and  then  jumped  out 
the  other  side  of  the  pen.  The  bitten  hog  was  not  mutilated,  but  was 
simply  scratched  a  little  on  the  face.  Very  little  was  thoug  ht  o:  the 
occurrence  until  two  weeks  thereafter,  when  this  hog  suddenly  be- 
came vicious  and  having  been  turned  out  with  the  others,  bit  ev.ry 
one.  Within  twelve  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms  it 
became  paralyzed  and  died.  From  Mr.  Rischel's  place  the  dog  went 
to  the  farms  of  Messrs.  Long,  Yearick,  Vanada,  Hock,  t^tover. 
Bearley  and  Bower.  On  each  farm  some  animal  was  bitten.  On  the 
farm  of  Isaac  Long  five  hogs  were  confined  in  one  pen.  The  dog 
jumped  into  the  pen,  bit  each  hog  in  the  nose,  jumped  out  of  the 
pen  and  ran  off.  I  saw  these  hogs  a  few  days  after  they  were  b'.tttn 
and  the  wound  was  in  about  the  same  region  (the  top  of  the  no^e) 
in  each  animal.  By  this  time  the  neighborhood  was  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble  and  the  animals  that  were  bit- 
ten were  ordered  killed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

However,  some  of  them  were  not  killed,  and  in  several  instances 
hogs  and  cattle  that  had  been  bitten  developed  symptoms  s  milar  to 
those  described  and  perished  within  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  the 
bite.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  went  through  the  entire  district,  and 
by  explaining  the  character  of  the  disease  to  the  owners  of  b  tten 
animals  it  was  possible  in  nearly  every  case  to  secure  their  slaughter. 
In  a  few  instances  in  which  this  was  not  possible,  a  quarantine  no- 
tice was  served  on  the  owner,  but  in  every  instance  the  quarantined 
animal  was  killed  voluntarily  before  the  expiration  of  a  very  long 
period.  In  no  instance  was  a  person  bitten  during  the  outbreak. 
In  one  case  the  dog  that  bit  so  many  animals  in  Brush  Valley  ap- 
proached a  door-yard  where  several  children  were  playing.  The 
children  shouted  at  the  dog  and  pelted  him  with  green  apples  and 
he  ran  away. 

This  outbreak  is  exceedingly  important  because  it  shows  very 
clearly  and  very  forcibly  how  rabies  spreads  over  a  large  section  of 
country.  In  very  many  instances  animals  are  bitten  when  no  one 
is  about,  and  as  the  bite  is  frequently  very  small  and  apparently 
insignificant,  it  attracts  no  attention,  heals  quickly  and  the  first 
indications  of  trouble  is  when  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  disease 
appear.    The  origin  of  the  disease  in  Mr.  Zimmerman's  dog  could  not 
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be  disclosed,  but  from  our  knowledge  of  tliis  affection  and  its  origin, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  tliat  this  dog  was  bitten  by  another  animal 
suffering  from  rabies,  and  so  on.  Against  this  view  some  will  in.er- 
pose  the  query  as  to  where  the  first  case  of  rabies  originated.  It  is 
not  possible  to  answer  this  question,  nor  can  we  tell  where  the  first 
case  of  cholera  or  glanders  or  small-pox  or  any  other  infectious  dis- 
ease originated,  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that 
these  diseases  do  not  originate  de  novo  and  cannot  appear  un'.ess 
a  susceptible  animal  is  exposed  to  one  afflicted  with  the  specific 
malady. 

Another  extensive  outbreak  of  rabies  appeared  in  Columbia  ami 
part  of  Luzerne  counties  during  the  past  season,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Centre  county  outbreak  resulted  from  this  one.  The  facts  in 
reference  to  rabies  in  Columbia  counly  were  gathered  by  Dr.  U.  G. 
Houck,  of  Berwick,  and  his  report  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
volume.  In  his  report  numerous  cases  of  rabid  dogs,  hogs,  horses  and 
cattle  are  mentioned  and  two  fatalities  among  people  described.  All 
of  these  cases  are  well  authenticated. 

The  instances  of  death  from  rabies  among  people  that  are  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Houck  ;ire  not  the  only  ones  that  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  during  the  last  few  months;  several  have  occuried 
in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  one  in  Shamokin  and  several  others  have 
been  i-eported  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  I  ha^e  not  b:^en 
able  to  obtain  sulificiently  detailed  reports  in  reference  to  all  of  them, 
and  in  the  absence  of  these  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  disease 
reported  was  really  rabies,  and  it  is  protoable  that  it  was  not  in  some 
ca  ses. 

The  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  has  not  been  exempt  and  in  Delaware 
county  a  number  of  cattle  that  were  bitten  by  mad  dogs  have  died  of 
rabies  during  the  summer  of  189G. 

In  dealing  with  this  disease  the  method  that  I  have  indicated  above 
in  connection  with  the  outbreak  in  Centre  county  has  been  followed 
with  success  whenever  active  intervention  has  been  called  for.  The 
most  potent  means  of  dealing  with  it,  however,  is  by  disseminating 
iirformation  in  regard  to  it  and  owners  of  animals  that  have  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  or  one  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  rabid, 
should  see  that  their  animals  are  so  thoroughly  confined  that  they 
can  do  no  harm  if  the  disease  should  develop  in  them,  or  in  most  case 
it  would  be  best  to  destroy  the  animals  outright,  unless  they  are 
unusually  valuable.  The  Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies,  which  con- 
sists in  hypodermic  injections  of  the  attenuated  virus  of  this  disease, 
which  gradually  becomes  stronger  as  the  treatment  progresses,  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  French  and  German  physicians 
ir,  preventing  the  development  of  rabies  in  people  bitten  by  mad  dogs. 
At  the  veterinary  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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this  plan  of  treatment  was  tried  on  a  very  valuable  St.  Bernard 
dog  that  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  and  the  results  were  good. 

Fortunately,  people  are  not  so  susceptible  to  rabies  as  animals  are, 
and  a  bite  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  hand  of  a  man  and  the  nose 
of  a  pig  from  the  same  dog  would  be  attended  by  greater  danger 
in  the  ease  of  the  animal,  liites  from  doubtful  animals  should  bp 
treated  promptly  by  sucking  or  squeezing  the  wound  and  washing  it 
freely  with  antiseptic  solutions,  such  as  1,.500  bichloride  of  mercury 
or  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin,  after  which  it  may  be  cauterized. 

If  a  complete  registration  of  all  dogs  could  be  effected,  this  would 
result  in  greatly  restricting  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  Whilp 
rabies  can  undoubtedly  be  carried  as  freely  by  a  dog  that  is  regis- 
tered as  by  one  that  is  unregistered,  there  would  be  fewer  dogs  if 
this  plan  were  thoroughly  enforced,  and  hence  there  would  be  les.- 
opportunity  for  the  disease  to  be  carried  by  homeless  mongrels. 


RED  WATER. 


During  the  past  summer  a  number  of  outbreaks  of  disease  have 
been  reported  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  State  which  were 
in  most  cases  thought  to  be  anthrax,  but  which  were  on  investiga- 
tion shown  to  be  the  less  dangerous  affection  known  as  Red  Water. 
The  disease  is  so  named  because  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms  is 
a  red  coloration  of  the  urine.  It  occurs  principally,  although  not  ex- 
clusively, in  mountainous  and  poorly  cultivated  sections  of  the  State', 

There  are  a  number  of  theories  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  this 
affection  and  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  ingestion  of  irritant  plants  or  to  a  specific  germ  that  re- 
sides in  the  vegetation,  soil  or  water  of  the  localities  in  which  it 
occurs.  Since  the  disease  rarely  occurs  on  cultivated  farms  but  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  rough,  waste  places,  it  seems  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  vegetation  must  have  some  influence  in 
causing  it.  During  the  past  summer  it  was  noticed  in  one  outbreak 
in  Luzerne  county  that  animals  running  in  the  woods  perished  witU 
this  affection,  while  animals  on  cleared  farms  in  the  same  valley 
that  derived  their  water  supply  from  the  same  source  and  were  kept 
on  soil  that  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  wild  land  surrounding, 
with  the  exception  that  it  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  remained 
exempt.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  poisonous  plant 
upon  which  the  blame  could  be  placed,  but  as  yet  these  attempts 
have  been  unsuccessful.    Apparently,  the  rank,  luxuriant  plants  of 
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different  kinds  such  as  grow  in  waste  and  soft,  low  places  are  most 
apt  to  cause  red  water.  It  seems  probable  that  some  toxic  substance 
is  taken  with  the  food,  and  this  being  absorbed,  produces  a  peculiar 
effect  on  the  blood  that  leads  to  the  development  of  this  disease. 

The  disease  is  more  prevalent  among  cows  and  young  animals  than 
among  males  and  is  most  apt  to  occur  among  cattle  that  have  been 
poorly  kept  during  the  winter  and  are  turned  out  to  pasture  in  an 
impoverished  condition.  Under  these  circumstances  it  frequently 
develops  during  the  second  week  of  pasturing,  although  sometimes 
it  does  not  appear  until  the  animals  have  been  running  at  large  for 
a  couple  of  months.  Usually  the  first  symptom  of  red  water  con- 
sists in  the  passing  of  dark  colored  urine.  Upon  a  close  examination 
it  will  be  noticed  that  this  fluid  is  brown  or  reddish.  This  is  due  to 
an  admixture  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  as  it  is  carried 
from  the  body  in  this  way,  the  blood  becomes  correspondingly  light 
in  color  and  the  membranes  become  pale.  The  animal  becomes 
weak  and  thin,  its  appetite  is  poor;  if  it  is  a  milch  cow,  milk  secretion 
ceases,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  weak;  there  is  sometimes  a 
little  fever;  the  skin  becomes  tight  and  dry;  the  hair  stands  up  over 
the  surface,  giving  the  animal  a  rough  appearance,  and  as  the  mem- 
branes become  paler,  the  animal  becomes  weaker,  until  eventually 
it  dies  of  exhaustion.  The  usual  course  of  the  disease  extends  from 
three  or  four  days  to  a  week  or  ten  days.  More  than  half  of  the 
cases  terminate  fatally.  Others  recover  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed illness.  Upon  the  death  of  an  animal  it  will  be  found  that  the 
organs  are  all  pale,  the  blood  is  thin  and  of  a  comparatively  light  red 
color,  the  spleen  and  liver  are  not  materially  enlarged  and  the  blood 
does  not  clot  firmly.  This  disease  has  been  mistaken  during  the 
past  season,  as  already  mentioned,  for  anthrax.  It  has  also-  been 
reported  to  me  as  Texas  fever  and  as  poisoning.  There  is  a  general 
inclination  among  people  to  ascribe  sudden  deaths  to  poisoning,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  deaths  from  this  cause  are  not  common.  The 
disease  can  readily  be  differentiated  from  anthrax  and  Texas  fever 
by  the  appearance  of  the  organs  after  death.  In  the  latter  affections 
the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged  and  softened. 

When  this  disease  appears  in  a  herd  the  first  measure  should  con- 
sist in  removing  the  animals  from  the  locality  in  which  they  have 
contracted  it,  to  cultivated  ground.  Then  it  is  advisable,  if  the 
animal  is  constipated,  to  administer  a  laxative,  as,  for  instance,  a 
dose  of  Glauber  salts.  Following  this,  iron  is  to  be  recommended; 
powdered  dried  sulphate  of  iron  or  reduced  iron  are  good  remedies. 
At  the  same  time  the  animal  should  be  fed  on  nutritious  foods  that 
are  easy  of  digestion  and  should  be  protected  from  inclement 
weather. 
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This  disease  lias  been  discovered  during  tlie  past  season  in  Colum- 
bia, Luzerne,  Blair,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Carbon, 
Cambria  and  Clinton  counties. 


ANTHRAX. 


f  Anthrax  is  a  particularly  dangerous  disease;  it  is  not  confined 

I  to  cattle  and  occurs  not  infrequently  in  sheep  and  in  horses,  some- 
times in  hogs  and  dogs,  and  it  may  be  transmitted  to  man.  Fortu- 
nately, anthrax  is  not  a  common  disease  in  this  State.  A  great  many 
[  outbreaks  that  have  been  reported  as  anthrax  are  undoubtedly  Red 
[  Water.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  careful  research  during 
this  season.  However,  anthrax  outbreaks  appear  occasionally,  and 
one  should  always  handle  suspected  animals  and  carcasses  with 
great  care,  because  the  germ  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  virulent 
and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  an  abraded  surface,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  start  a  local  lesion  of  the  disease  known  as  a  malignant  car- 
buncle. Anthrax  is  a  disease  that  begins  suddenly  and  terminates 
quickly.  It  is  characterized  in  some  cases  by  the  appearance  of 
'  large,  soft  swellings  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  particularly  on  the 
sides  of  the  chest  and  on  the  limbs,  but  these  swellings  are  often 
entirely  absent.  The  afflicted  animal  is  drowsy,  disinclined  to  move, 
staggers  when  it  attempts  to  walk,  breathes  rapidly,  refuses  to  eat, 
has  intei'sely  red  membranes  and  a  high  temperature.  Sometimes 
death  results  within  a  few  hours  and  in  other  cases  the  disease  lasts 
for  a  few  days.  In  all  instances  the  post  mortem  examination  shows 
that  the  blood  is  very  dark,  almost  black,  does  not  clot  firmly;  the 
spleen  and  liver  are  enlarged  and  softened,  and  the  lungs  and  intes- 
tines or  both  are  intensely  red.  The  germ  of  anthrax  is  a  very  tO'Ugh, 
resistant  microbe  and  can  withstand  exposure  to  the  extremes  of 
temperature  that  occur  in  this  climate.  It  may  live  in  the  soil  for 
years,  so  that  if  the  carcass  of  an  animal  dead  with  anthrax  is 
open  (1  and  its  blood  and  tissues  are  scattered  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  soil  becomes  infected  and  is  dangerous  for  a  long 
period.  Hence  these  carcasses  should  be  deeply  buried  and  covered 
with  lime.  or.  preferably,  burned.  When  anthrax  is  prevalent  in  a 
locality  or  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  pasture  cattle  on  ground 
that  is  supposed  to  be  infected,  the  disease  can  usually  be  prevented 
by  vaccination.  A  vaccine  for  this  purpose  is  being  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  and  may  be  obtained 
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free  of  charge  by  cattle  owners  in  this  State  when  they  require  it. 
Within  three  years  very  extensive  outbrealis  of  anthrax  have  oc- 
curred in  ?^ew  Jersey  and  Delaware,  so  that  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
tensive outbreak  in  this  State  must  be  recognized  and  measures 
for  combating-  it  should  be  at  hand. 


BLACK  QUARTER. 


This  disease  resembles  anthrax  in  that  the  germ  tbat  causes  it 
lives  in  the  soil,  and  animals  usually  contract  it  by  grazing  over  land 
infected  with  this  organism.  The  prominent  symptom  consists  in 
the  appearance  of  lai^e,  soft  swellings  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
These  may  appear  on  the  sides  of  the  body  or  on  the  legs  and  usually 
crackle  when  they  are  pressed  upon. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  not  profitable  in  many  cases.  It 
can  often  be  prevented  by  amelioration  of  the  soil  and  can  also  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  a  special  vaccine,  so  that  where  the  disease 
is  prevalent  it  is  advisable  to  protect  young  cattle  by  vaccinating 
them  before  thev  are  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring,  and  this 
vaccine  is  also  being  prepared  in  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board's  laboratory,  and  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  State 
Veterinarian. 


CORSTALK  DISEASE. 


This  is  a  disease  that  has  prevailed  very  extensively  in  the  West- 
ern states  for  a  great  many  years,  and  has  caused  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  cattle.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  reports  of  cornstalk 
disease  in  the  Eastern  states,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
report  on  this  disease  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The  symp- 
toms of  cornstalk  disease  are  indefinite,  but  it  occurs  only  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  during  the  season  that  cattle  are  turned  into  the  corn- 
stalk fields,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  known  as  cornstalk  disease.  It 
is  quite  common  in  the  west  and  outbreaks  in  Iowa  have  been  very 
fully  studied  bv  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
The  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  also  issued  a  bulletin 
on  this  subject.    The  onset  of  the  disease  is  sudden  and  is  usually 
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indicated  by  violent  nervous  symptoms,  by  abdominal  pain,  disincli- 
nation to  move  and  excitement  followed  by  paralysis  and  death. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  understood.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  caused  by  a  living  organism  that  exists  in  the  corn  plant, 
though  recent  investigations  indicate  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  disease  is  due  to  a  chemical  substance  which  develops  in  the 
corn  fodder  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  germs  and  moulds,  and  that 
this  chemical  substance  poisons  the  animals  that  consume  it.  The 
alterations  that  are  found  in  the  dead  animal  are  not  well  marked, 
iind  this  also  favors  the  view  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  a  sub- 
I         stance  which  exerts  a  poisonous  action  upon  the  nervous  syslem. 

The  disease  may  be  prevented  by  avoiding  the  use  of  corn  fodder 
in  excessive  quantities  and  feeding  but  little  of  it  until  the  animals 
become  accustomed  to  it,  after  which  the  quantity  may  be  increased 
gradually  until  as  much  is  consumed  as  is  desired. 

During  November,  Dr.  Edwin  Hogg,  of  Kirkwood,  Lancaster 
county,  reported  an  outbreak  of  disease  that  occurred  close  tO'  his 
home.  He  was  called  to  see  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  found  that  twelve 
of  them  wore  ill;  eleven  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  unable  to 
stand  up;  all  of  them  had  a  low  fever  and  a  slightly  accelerated  pulse. 
They  had  been  kept  in  a  cornstalk  field  for  five  days;  from  the  first 
to  the  fifth  of  November,  when  it  was  noticed  that  they  staggered  in 
walking,  that  they  rapidly  lost  strength  and  after  they  got  down, 
ihey  were  not  able  to  rise.  They  had  some  abdominal  pain  and  their 
appetites  were  gone.  The  weakness  seemed  to  be  more  intense  in 
the  hind  quarters  than  in  front.  Some  of  the  animals  appeared  to  be 
considerably  excited  and  would  throw  the  head  about  and  knock  it 
against  the  manger.  All  but  two  of  the  cattle  were  constipated. 
They  were  treated  by  administering  Glauber  salts,  and  atropine  was 
given  subcutaneously.  Counter  irritation  was  applied  to  the  back 
and  they  were  raised  in  slings  twice  a  day  until  there  was  evidently 
no  use  of  treating  them  further,  or  until  they  were  able  to  stand 
alone.    Six  died  and  six  recovered. 

The  post  mortem  examination  of  two  of  these  that  died  showed 
that  the  appearance  of  the  internal  organs  were  not  materially 
changed,  but  there  was  some  irritation  of  the  digestive  tract  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  ulcers  in  the  throat  and  a  reddish  discoloration 
of  certain  portions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  A  yellowish  serum 
was  found  around  the  kidneys  and  the  lungs  were  somewhat  con- 
gested. Similar  outbreaks  have  been  reported  to  me  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  but  the  details  are  not  complete,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  with  the  information 
that  is  at  band. 
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ABORTION. 

A  great  many  reports  of  enzootic  abortion  have  been  received  from 
dair.vmen  in  tlie  eastern  and  western  parts  of  tbe  State.  This  is  a 
disease  that  is  most  prevalent  in  tbe  old  dairy  districts,  and  increased 
experience  tends  to  confirm  tbe  view  originally  beld  as  to  its  conta- 
gious nature.  It  bappens  not  rarely  tbat  an  aborting  cow  introduced 
into  a  herd  will  lead  to  tbe  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  tbe  im- 
mature calves  and  tbe  consequent  partial  loss  of  tbe  use  of  tbe  cows. 

Tbis  disease  is  exceedingly  disastrous,  for,  altbougb  it  does  not 
kill  Ibe  animals  affected,  it  interferes  so  seriously  witb  tbeir  use- 
fulness tbat  tbe  profits  from  tbe  berd  are  sometimes  entirely  de- 
stroyed. I  bave  known  of  berds  in  wbicb  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  live  calf  for  several  years. 

Tbe  treatment  tbat  is  found  to  be  most  efficacious  consists  in 
tborougb  disinfection,  first,  of  tbe  stable;  second,  of  tbe  genital 
organs  ot  Ibe  cow.  Tbe  first  sbould  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
witb  tbe  directions  found  in  Circular  No.  2  of  tbis  Board.  Tbe  sec- 
ond measure  is  best  accomplisbed  by  injecting  a  warm  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  creolin  by  tbe  use  of  a  rubber  bose  balf  an  incb  in  di- 
ameter and  4  feet  long,  provided  at  one  end  witb  a  funnel,  tbrougb 
wbicb  fluid  is  poured  and  introduced  into  tbe  vagina.  Tbe  external 
genitalia  sbould  be  sponged  off  witb  tbe  same  solution  once  a  day, 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  tbe  injection  two  or  tbree  times  a 
week  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  four  montbs,  depending  upon  tbe 
lengtb  of  time  tbe  disease  bas  existed  in  tbe  berd.  A  cow  tbat  bas 
aborted  sbould  not  be  bred  until  she  bas  been  tborougbly  treated 
in  tbis  way.  Tbe  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  is  also  bigbly  recommended,  and  good  results  bave  ap- 
parently been  derived  from  it  by  a  number  of  veterinarians  wbo  bave 
employed  it,  and  by  myself,  but  nevertbeless  I  regard  tbe  disinfection 
described  above  as  of  tbe  greatest  importance,  and  by  means  of  it  it 
bas  been  possible  to  eradicate  tbe  disease  in  berds  tbat  bave  been  in- 
fested for  a  long  time. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Tbis  disease  is  reported  upon  in  sucb  detail  in  otber  parts  of  tbis 
report  tbat  it  is  bardly  possible  to  discuss  it  in  tbis  connection  with- 
out duplication.  Further  information  in  regard  to  it  will  be  found  in 
tbe  first  part  of  tbis  chapter,  in  Circular  No.  3  and  Circular  No.  4. 
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The  total  number  of  animals  inspected  is  4,081;  the  number  found 
tuberculous  889;  the  total  appraisements  for  those  that  were  con- 
demned to  be  slaughtered  amounted  to  $21,711.00;  making  an  average 
of  ^'R24.42  per  head.  The  average  for  unregistered  animals  was  f22.1('>, 
and  for  registered  animals,  $30.72.  The  inspectors  who  examined 
these  cattle  were  paid  |3,390.44. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  act  of  May  21st,  1895,  relating 
to  payments  for  diseased  animals: 

"Section  3.  That  when  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  cond  mn 
and  kill  any  animal  or  animals  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  d  s- 
ease,  and  an  agreement  cannot  be  made  with  the  owners  for  the  value 
thereof,  three  appraisers  shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the  owner,  on? 
by  the  commission  or  its  authorized  agent,  and  the  third  by  the  two 
so  appointed,  who  shall,  under  oath  or  aflflrmation, appraise  the  animal 
or  animals,  taking  into  consideration  their  actual  value  and  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  appraisement,  and  such  appraised  price  shall  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  under  this  act  are  p  o- 
rided  for:  Provided,  That  under  such  appraisement  not  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  for  any  infected  animal  of  grade 
or  common  stock,  and  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  any  infected 
animal  of  registered  stock,  nor  more  than  forty  dollars  for  any  horse 
or  mule  of  common  or  grade  stock  and  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  ctnt. 
of  the  appraised  value  of  any  standard  bred,  registered  or  imported 
horses." 

In  paying  for  examinations,  the  inspectors  were  at  first  instructed 
to  charge  the  State  as  they  would  charge  an  individual  in  the  course 
of  their  regular  work,  but  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  hive 
a  more  definite  arrangement,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Board  providing  that  for  professional  services  in  testing  herds,  not 
more  than  $5.00  per  day  should  be  paid. 

Et  has  only  been  necessary  to  serve  quarantine  notices  upon  the 
owners  of  seven  cows,  and  in  these  cases  it  was  only  done  because 
there  was  a  manifest  inclination  to  disregard  the  regulations  of  this 
Board  and  the  rights  of  the  public.  The  plan  of  examining  hei  ds 
for  tuberculosis  only  upon  request  of  the  owner  has  made  it  possible 
to  conduct  the  work  smoothly  without  conflicts  of  any  kind.  In  view 
of  the  success  that  has  attended  the  work  thus  far,  I  recommend  the 
continuance  of  the  present  plan. 

Tuberculin  has  been  used  extensively,  and  its  value  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  has  been  amply  confirmed.  Every  animal  that  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  use  of  it  and  has  been  slaughtered  has  been  found 
to  be  tuberculous.  The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  tuberculin  that 
has  been  made  since  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  agent  hns  been  es- 
tablished, and  since  it  has  ben  clearly  shown  that  no  harm  can  re- 
sult from  its  use,  is  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  extent  of  tbe  dis- 
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ease  that  it  reveals.  In  others  words,  it  is  c  iraed  that  while  it  is 
valuable  and  ahnost  unfailing  as  a  diagnostic  :est,  it  is  too  delicate 
and  shows  by  distinct  reaction  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  when  it 
is  just  beginning  in  the  animal  and  is  confined  to  an  exceedingly 
small  area.  1  cannot  admit  that  this  is  a  valid  objection  to  its  use, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  considered  by  those  who  have 
used  it  most  that  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  its  favor,  be- 
cause it  enables  the  herd  owner  to  separate  all  of  the  animals  that 
may  be  tuberculous  in  any  degree,  and  in  reference  to  which  there  is 
necessarily  cause  for  fear  that  disease  may  spread  from  them  to  other 
cattle  that  are  shown  by  the  test  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

My  experience  with  tuberculin,  extending  from  the  time  that  it 
was  first  used  in  Germany  as  a  diagnostic  agent,  and  the  work  of 
foreign  governments  and  many  American  authorities,  have  shown 
that  some  cattle  that  respond  to  the  test  will  live  for  a  long  time  and 
continue  to  produce  young  and  give  milk  and  even  become  fat  and 
get  into-  a  condition  that  resembles  that  of  the  healthy  animal  so 
closely  that  it  is  impossible  during  life  to  distinguish  them  as  tuber- 
culous. It  may  be  that  some  of  these  cattle  could  be  kept  without 
constant  danger,  but  all  of  the  experiments  that  have  thus  far  been 
made  and  recorded  show  that  the  latent  disease  from  which  they 
suffer  is  apt  at  any  time  to  become  acute  and,  spreading  from  the 
original  seat  of  infection,  involve  other  parts  and  organs  that  will 
permit  the  germs  to  escape  from  the  animal  and  infect  others. 
Hence,  when  an  animal  has  been  found  by  the  use  of  tuberculin  to  be 
tuberculous,  it  must  be  destroyed  or  kept  in  constant  quarantine,  and 
its  products  sterilized  before  they  are  used. 

■  What  effect  continued  injections  of  tuberculin  might  have  on  these 
incipient  cases  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  so  that  it  is  not  at  this  time  possible  to  base  recommendations 
for  public  action  on  the  possible  effect  of  treatment  of  this  character. 
However,  the  experiments  that  I  made  in  1892  and  1893  and  reported 
apon  at  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  which  met  in  Chicago, 
in  October,  1893,  indicate  that  in  some  cases  tuberculin  may  have  u 
curative  action.  At  all  events,  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance 
and  interest  to  justify  us  in  experimenting  further  in  this  direction, 
and  at  the  present  time  six  cows  that  have  responded  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  and  were  condemned  are  under  observation.  Their  milk 
is  being  examined  at  short  intervals,  and  they  will  receive  numero-is 
injections  of  tuberculin  with  a  view  of  determining  the  effect  of  su-.h 
treatment. 

rrofessor  Bang,  of  Denmark,  whose  experience  with  tuberculosis 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  veterinarian,  is  not  ready  to  believe 
that  cattle  once  discovered  to  be  tuberculous  by  the  use  of  tuberculin 
can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  cured,  but  must  always  be  regarded  with 
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suspicion  and  kei)t  away  from  healthy  cattle,  and  their  products 
sterilized  before  they  are  used  as  food. 

The  extent  to  which  tuberculosis  prevails  in  some  sections  of  this 
State  has  been  found  to  be  as  serious  as  the  condition  which  prevails 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  many  European  countries,  but  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  in  other  sections  of  the  State  tuberculosis  is 
practically  unknown,  and  examinations  of  large  numbers  of  herds  in 
some  counties  has  revealed  the  gratifying  result  that  none,  or  a  very 
small  percentage  of  them  are  infected.  The  counties  that  are  freest 
from  tuberculosis  are  the  interior  counties  where  cattle  are  raised 
for  the  market,  and  where  outside  cattle  rarely  go.  As  all  the  ex- 
perience that  has  been  accumulated  in  this  and  other  States  during 
the  past  few  years  tends  to  show  that  tuberculosis  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  among  cattle  where  the  disease  is  not  being  combated 
actively,  it  is  probable  that  the  original  stock  taken  to  these  counties 
years  ago  was  free  from  this  disease,  and  by  continuing  to  breed 
from  such  a  healthy  source,  tuberculosis  has  not  invaded  these 
regions.  In  some  instances  the  origin  of  an  extensive  distribution 
could  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  a  single  cow  which  infected 
the  herd  that  it  became  a  part  of,  and  animals  from  this  herd  in- 
fected tho.se  on  neighboring  farms  until  a  comparatively  large  district 
was  involved.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  eradicate  tu- 
berculosis completely  from  such  districts  and,  no  doubt,  prevent  the 
general  dissemination  of  the  disease  to  the  extent  that  is  found  in 
the  counties  that  are  worse  afflicted.  I  feel  that  in  this  way  the 
money  that  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  tuberculous  cattle 
has  been  well  spent,  and  that  the  results  from  such  expenditure  will 
be  returned  many  fold. 

In  some  counties  where  tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  prevalent,  .herds 
l-'uve  been  found  that  are  entirely  exempt  from  this  disease,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  these  herds  has  shown  that  their  owners 
Lave  not  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  cattle  indiscriminately,  but 
have  assured  themselves  that  they  came  from  healthy  sources,  or,  in 
other  cases,  these  herds  were  composed  entirely  of  cattle  bred  on  the 
farms  on  which  they  were  located  and  the  introduction  of  outside 
blood  had  been  avoided  except  as  it  became  necessary  to  add  un- 
related males  to  the  stock.  These  observations,  which  have  been 
made  in  numerous  instances,  teach  a  very  plain  and  important  lesson, 
and  indicate  the  method  that  must  be  followed  by  those  who  wish  to 
preserve  the  healthfulness  of  their  herds. 

The  percentage  of  tuberculosis  that  has  been  discovered  by  the  in- 
spections made  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  does  not  indicate  the  actual  extent  of  this  disease  among  the 
cattle  of  Pennsylvania,  because  herds  have  O'Uly  been  tested  wiih 
tuberculin  in  accordance  with  the  application  system  that  has  been 
described  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  report,  so  the  herds  that  have 
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been  inspected  were,  in  most  cases,  known  to  be  infected  lierds  before 
they  were  examined,  and  the  inspection  was  asked  for  because  their 
owners  wished  to  check  the  constant,  unrelenting,  discouraging  losses 
that  resulted  from  the  prevalence  of  this  disease. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  rennsylvania.  In  a  previous  publica- 
tion I  have  stated  that  it  might  be  found  that  from  2  to  5  per  cent, 
of  our  cattle  are  tuberculous  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  this  is 
as  close  an  estimate  as  I  can  make  now. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 


Hog  cholera  has  been  very  prevalent  all  over  the  United  States 
during  the  last  year,  and  more  losses  have  been  reported  through 
the  ^\'estern,  Eastern  and  Middle  States  than  for  years  past.  Al- 
though Pennsylvania  has  participated  in  these  losses  to  a  great  ex- 
len^  they  have  not  been  so  extreme  as  have  afflicted  the  farmers 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  disease  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  portion  of  the  Stale,  but  has  been  discovered  and  re- 
ported in  almost  every  county.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  possible 
to  trace  the  outbreaks  to  the  introduction  of  stock  hogs  from  west- 
ern States,  and  the  disease  has  also  been  spread  by  the  interchange  of 
animals  from  infected  droves.  In  some  cases  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared on  farms  that  seem  to  have  been  well  isolated,  and  in  these  in- 
stances it  was  probably  introduced  in  the  hair  of  small  animals,  such 
as  dogs,  cats  and  rats  or  on  the  shoes  or  clothing  of  men,  or  by  the 
purchase  of  grain  or  fodder  from  infected  farms.  The  diseas?  can 
also  be  carried  by  the  wind  when  the  germs  lodge  on  light  bodies, 
sucli  as  straws  and  dried  leaves  that  blow  about  from  place  to  place. 
It  is  also  thought  that  it  can  be  carried  by  water  courses. 

Most  of  tlie  outbreaks  of  the  p  ist  season  have  been  of  an  unusually 
virulent  and  rapid  character,  and  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
nearly  all  of  the  afllicted  animals.  The  losses  in  some  cases  have 
been  extreme,  and  the  total  for  the  State  probably  amounts  to  at 
least  ^?350,000. 

In  some  instances  the  carelessness  of  the  owners  of  diseased  droves 
and  of  dead  pigs  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  disease.  Diseased  hogs  have  been  allowed  to  roam  at  large 
and  even  go  on  the  public  highways,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
disease  to  be  carried  by  anyone  who  used  the  thoroughfare,  and  in 
other  cases,  dead  pigs  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  of 
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the  ground  and  their  organs  have  been  dragged  about  by  dogs  and 
wild  animals  and  scattered  by  buzzards.  This  carelessness  is  ex- 
ceedingly destructive,  and  cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly. 

Some  of  the  Western  States  have  found  it  necessary  to  pass  special 
laws  in  relation  to  this  disease.  A  law  is  in  operation  in  Iowa  that 
should  result  in  much  good  to  those  who  are  endangered  by  the 
carelessness  of  their  neighbors. 

In  some  instances  in  this  State  the  spread  of  this  disease  has  been 
checked  by  quarantining  the  diseased  droves.  The  disease  can  often 
be  checked  in  droves  by  carefully  separating  the  diseased  from  the 
healthy  animals,  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  premises  and  continuing 
to  separate  upon  the  first  appearance  of  disease  in  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sound  division. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  issued  a  bullelin 
upon  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague  (Farmers  Bulletin,  Ko.  24)  and 
inquirers  in  reference  to  this  disease  have  been  advised  to  >end  for 
this  Bulletin.  A  number  of  copies  were  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Washington  and  have  been  distribu'ed 
by  me.  The  Bulletin  is  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  and  it  covers  the  sub- 
ject very  thoroughly.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  are 
advised  to  send  for  it. 


OSTEOPOROSIS. 


This  very  prevalent  and  destructive  disease  of  horses  was  men- 
tioned in  ray  last  report,  and  little  that  is  new  has  been  learned  in 
reference  to  it  since  that  time.  Quite  recently,  however,  three  sub- 
jects of  this  disease  have  been  obtained  for  purposes  of  study  and  ex- 
perimentation, and  it  is  hoped  that  some  light  may  be  shed  on  the 
cause  and  origin  of  this  destructive  malady. 


GLANDERS. 

This  very  serious  disease  has  been  discovered  in  Allegheny,  Phila- 
delphia, Montgomery,  Delaware,  Chester,  Erie,  Bedford,  Luz  rne, 
Lackawanna,  Berks,  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  counties.  In  all,  20 
cases  have  been  discovered  and  destroyed.    In  most  instances  the 
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owners  of  these  afflicted  animals  liave  been  quite  ready  to  destroy 
them  without  compensation  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  disease  was  made  clear  to  them.  In  other  cases  compensation 
has  been  demanded.  The  appraisements  have  amounted  to  only 
$246.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  mallein  in  17  cases,  and  the  re- 
sults from  its  use  have  confirmed  the  reliability  of  this  test. 


CROUPOUS  TNEUMONIA. 


A  peculiar  lung  disease  that  was  reported  by  local  newspapers  as 
pleuro  pneumonia  has  been  met  with  in  Cumberland,  Adams,  Perry, 
Blair,  Huntingdon  and  Centre  counties.  This  disease  differs  from 
the  ordinary  pneumonia  of  cattle,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  very 
different  from  contagious  pleuro-pneumouia  and  tuberculosis.  Its 
nature  is  so  peculiar  that  the  first  records  in  reference  to  it  that 
reached  me  were  of  an  indefinite  character,  and  it  was  not  until 
examinations  of  animals  and  specimens  were  made  by  Drs,  A,  F. 
Schreiber  and  U.  G.  Houck  and  myself  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  was  disclosed.  ! 

In  Cumberland  and  Perry  counties  this  disease  appeared  in  several 
herds  and  was  characterized  by  many  of  the  symptoms  that  accom- 
pany pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  disease  followed  a  long  course 
and  most  of  its  victims  were  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  in  some 
cases,  for  two  or  three  months  before  they  died.  During  this  period 
they  would  cough,  show  difficulty  in  breathing,  poor  appetite  and 
become  steadily  thinner  and  weaker.  The  post  mortem  examination 
revealed  areas  of  caseation  that  resembled  the  changes  found  in 
tuberculosis  very  closely,  but  in  addition  to  these  alterations  the 
lungs  were  infiltrated  with  serum  and  parts  of  them  were  hepatized. 
There  was  no  pleurisy  in  any  of  the  cases.  The  disease  occurred 
in  animals  of  all  ages,  and  although  it  was  not  clearly  established 
that  it  was  a  contagious  disease,  it  was  never  found  in  isolated  cases; 
where  one  animal  had  it  there  were  a  number  associated  with  it 
afflicted  in  the  same  way. 

In  Centre  county  it  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Matilda,  among 
cattle  that  were  ranging  on  unoccupied  land  in  the  mO'Untains.  A 
number  died  and  the  post  mortem  examinations  that  were  made  re- 
vealed the  conditions  described.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
not  tuberculosis,  some  of  these  cattle  were  tested  with  tuberculin 
by  Dr.  Houck,  but  they  did  not  respond  to  the  test.  Specimens  were 
also  examined  at  the  laboratory  and  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  found; 
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guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  diseased  tissues  did  not  develop  tubercu- 
losis. Hence  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  disease  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  cause  has  not  been  discovered.  It  may 
result  from  exposure  or  from  some  local  conditions  that  are  as  yet 
undetermined.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  a  con- 
tagious disease,  and  we  shall  endeavor  if  it  appears  again  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  the  case.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  best  to  in- 
solate  animals  afflicted  in  this  way. 


CONTAGIOUS  VENEKEAL  DISEASES  OF  HORSES. 


On  May  IGth,  a  communication  was  received  from  Dr.  F.  F.  Hoff- 
man, of  Brookville,  Jeiferson  county,  stating  that  a  contagious 
venereal  disease  had  appeared  among  some  horses  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  a  stallion  and  several  mares  were  affected. 

In  company  with  yourself,  I  went  to  Brookville,  where  we  found 
that  the  diseased  horses  were  near  Cool  Spring,  about  twelve  miles 
away.  An  investigation  showed  that  a  Percheron  stallion  that  be- 
longed to  a  horse  company  of  that  neighborhood  had  developed  a 
venereal  disease  that  he  had  transmitted  to  thirteen  mares. 

All  of  the  afflicted  animals  were  placed  in  quarantine.  The  stal- 
lion was  treated  under  the  direction  of  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pany he  belonged  to,  but  without  success.  He  grew  worse  gradually 
and  died  late  in  the  summer.  The  mares  all  recovered,  and  were 
released  from  quarantine  after  the  breeding  season  closed. 

Diseases  of  this  nature  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  and  the 
few  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  have  caused  considerable  loss. 

I  hope  that  the  disease  is  completely  eradicated  in  Jefferson 
county.  A  more  detailed  account  of  it  will  appear  in  the  Veterinary 
Magazine. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

LEONARD  TEARSON, 

State  Veterinarian. 
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